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Heat-resisting ENDURO* steel for a 
new type radio tube—Carbon steel 
for freight car axles—Toncan* Iron 
enameling stock for domestic wash- 
ing machines—Light steel plates for 
the construction of mine cars—Hot- 
rolled sheets for fabrication into door 
trolley tracks—coiled Silicon strip 
steel from which will be punched 
motor laminations— Many carloads 
of alloy steel to be forged into auto- 
motive transmission gears—Copper- 
bearing steel sheets to be formed into 
baking ovens—Rail steel angles to 
be fabricated into racks—Coke tin 
plate for hot air flues and ducts — 
Alloy steel, SAE 9255, for the manu- 
facture of automobile springs—Hot- 
rolled strip steel for metal fur- 
niture—ENDURO stainless steel 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


from the week’s orders give but a faint idea of 
the many applications for which Republic’s widely 
diversified steels are used, but reading may 
result in an idea from which you might profit 


RIG U.S PAT OFF 






super-diamond floor plates to be 
installed in new dining cars—Tons 
and tons of coppered wire will 
make many thousand bottle openers 
—Pig iron shipped to a manufac- 
turer of piano plates. 
* + 6 © e 

The selection of the correct steel for 
any particular use is a matter of 
economics—simply a case of finding 
the steel that will return to the ulti- 
mate user the greatest value per 
dollar invested. Republic experience 
can help you to lower your costs or 
to improve the quality of your prod- 
uct. Republic will also assist in the 
solution of any problem involving 
the processing or shop fabricating of 
the steel you use. 


Helping you will be a pleasure. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION + NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION . STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 





When writing Republic Steel Corp. for further inf Department EP 
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HY does your favorite beer taste 

like ambrosia at one bar, stale 
pop at another? Because in the latter, 
sludge has collected in the tubes lead- 
ing from keg to tap. 

Breweries anxious to protect the 
reputation of their beer urged bar- 
tenders to clean the tubes when sludge 
made it necessary. But the tubes were 


opaque — brewers’ representatives 
could not tell when cleaning was 
needed. 


One of the large brewing companies 
asked Goodrich to try to develop a 
tube which was both flexible and 
transparent enough so that any sludge 











Draw One—Through “Rubber Glass 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


in it could be seen. Rubber of course 
cannot be transparent, so Goodrich 
engineers used Koroseal—their new 
synthetic material. Koroseal, while not 
as transparent as glass, is translucent 
and is as flexible as rubber. Beer tubes 
made of it were a complete success 
and a perfect safe-guard of the beer’s 
flavor—now all a bartender need do 
is move a flashlight along behind the 
tube, and he can see the moment 
sludge makes cleaning necessary. 
Koroseal is an interesting new ma- 
terial with countless advantages and 
uses in addition to safe-guarding the 
flavor of beer. Already it is being used 


for gaskets, cable covering, plat 
rack coating, textile mill rolls 
many other purposes where it is sho 
ing a life and service never bef 
thought possible for any mater 
Koroseal is one more example 
Goodrich research which is constant! 
applied to belting, hose and all ot 
Goodrich products to make them 
longer, meet your needs better, 
save you money. The B. F. Good: 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Gi 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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oo have a message. You wantanear. It’s 
miles away, with millions of other ears in 
between. But Long Distance will deliver 
your message quickly right to the ear you 
want to reach—and bring back an answer. 

When you want personal news from far- 
away relatives and friends... when you 
need smmediate information on_ business 
problems ... turn to your telephone. It’s 
direct. It’s fast. It’s inexpensive. Look in 
the front of your telephone directory and 


see how Jow the rates really are. Then 


TLPHONE @ 


i ; name the number and the EAR 
% fy 


f? Agr) 
50> 
Caren 


is HERE! 
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THE SHORTEST DISTANCE IS LONG DISTANCE 

































PURCHASING, 11 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Yours on Request 


Purchasing agents will find it well worth their while to read the publications 


reviewed on this and the following pages. 


From among the many submitted 


to us, they have been selected by the editors as having greatest interest and 


utility value to purchasing agents. 


| To obtain copies, simply fill in and mail coupon at the bottom of this page. 


524 The new 60-page wire-bound catalog released by 
» Rhode Island Tool Co. includes detailed tables 
showing dimensions and prices for its complete line of bolts, 
nuts, screws and studs of many types. Numerous special tables 
show decimal equivalents, U.S. standard threads, pitch diameter 
and tolerances of threads, weights of steel, etc. 


609 Devoted exclusively to Visible Record Equipment 
«s is anew catalog issued by the C. E. Sheppard Co. 
In its 40 pages, 8'/2”"x 11”, are illustrated both automatic shift 
and non-shift types of binders, and a wide range of new stock 
forms—for accounts receivable and payable, purchase, inventory 
and stock keeping, prospect and sales records, personnel and pay- 
roll records, and the like. 


657 Catalog No. 82 of the Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. is 
=» a complete treatise and reference book on wire 
cloth and woven wire screens in all grades and weaves, of all 
comimmercial metals and alloys, and for all purposes. Its 72 
pages, conveniently assembled with plastic spiral binding, con- 
tain a wealth of information on the selection and characteristics 
of standard and special constructions, illustrations, and dimen- 
sional tables. Featured is Super-Loy, an economical steel for 
heavy-duty applications. 


659 Aside from being exceptionally interesting as re- 
s gards the nail in history and its present day manu- 
facture, Republic Steel Corporation’s new 52-page, wire bound, 
nail catalog presents a great quantity of useful and helpful in- 
formation on nail type and size. Illustrations of the various 
types of nails are supplemented by charts showing the size, length, 
diameter of head, and number per pound. By means of numbers 
placed alongside the individual nails, reference may be made 
to the standard nail extras listed in a separate insert at the back 
of the book. Although primarily a catalog on nails, other steel 
products such as staples, bolts, wire, and roofing material are 
listed and specified. 


664 The wide variety of applications of the Stanley 
« Car Banding System to different types of merchan- 
dise is thoroughly illustrated in the new catalog of 20 pages pre- 
pared by The Stanley Works. In addition to the above, five 
pages of this booklet are devoted to illustrations and specifications 
of the band, banding tools, seals, and anchors used by this sys- 
tem. 


670 The proper sealing of packages with the correct 
« gummed tape applied skillfully has its benefits 
in both efficiency and economy. “Helpful Hints on Sealing 


Methods” is the title of a 4-page folder being offered by Moore & 
Thompson which gives much information on this subject. 


I wish to receive the following literature: 


67 l Grinding wheels for O. D. grinding jobs is the theme 

=» of the new 8” x 11” four-page folder now offered 
by the Norton Company. In addition to general information on 
the ‘‘B-E’’ wheel as to strength and texture, charts for both 
cylindrical and centerless grinding wheels are given with the 
wheel markings for the specific type of wheel needed in different 
grinding jobs 


68 l To take the guesswork out of thin paper specifica- 

» tions, the Valley Paper Co. has developed the 
“Thin Paper Efficiency Chart,” designed to fit under a desk 
glass or to hang on the wall. It indicates at a glance the most 
satisfactory grade and weight of thin paper for every conceiv- 
able office or factory use 


682 Constructed with a malleable iron base giving 
=» extra strength, the Simplex Ball Bearing Jacks de- 
scribed in the recent 4-page folder now distributed by Templeton, 
Kenly & Company are built with a chrome molybdenum stcel 
bali nestled in a hardened nickel steel ball-seat. Many charts 
are incorporated in this folder showing the different sizes and 
styles of jacks available and their capacity, height, lift, and list 
price. 


689 [The Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co., Inc., has dé 
» voted a large 2-page folder to describing the ad 
vantages of the vacuum cup pulley over the ordinary belt pulley 
This folder shows how the immediate advantage of eliminating 
belt slippage by means of the vacuum cups on the face of the 
pulley leads to other advantages both in efliciency and economy 
Standard stock sizes, as shown by a chart which includes net 
prices, range from 3” to 6” outside diameter and from 31%” to 5” 
face width 


690 A recent 4-page folder issued by the International 
» Paper Company demonstrates the use of standard 
black ink and dull black ink on English Finish paper by means of 
comparative halftone illustrations. In the light of these illustra 
tions the outstanding features of the paper such as freedom from 
glare, uniform printing surface, good folding qualities, brilliant 
white color, and high bulk are discussed as to halftone repro 
duction and type 


69 1 Suppliers of tacks, nails, rivets, burrs, tufting but- 

» tons, crowns, and kindred products, the Atlas 
Tack Corporation has prepared a series of folders illustrating and 
itemizing a representative selection of these articles from the 
over 24,000 different types, sizes, and finishes manufactured and 
in stock. In addition the folders contain information on holders 
and packages such as the Atlas shaker box for tacks. 


692 A handsome 24-page booklet supplied by the 
» Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company lists and describe: 
pencils, crayons, sticks, holders, and brushes for artists, drafts 
men, engineers, architects, office workers, and students. Illustra- 


tions, stock numbers, and price quotations make the selection of 
the correct tool for the job comparatively simple 


693 ‘Save On Fire Insurance,’’ an 8-page folder offered 
«» by the Justrite Manufacturing Co., describes two 
safety products that go a long way toward reducing fire hazards. 
Specifications showing size, capacity, net weight, and list prices 
and illustrations accompany the descriptions of both the safety 


cans for use in handling and storing explosive or inflammable 
liquids and the oily waste cans. 


694 ‘“Selfvule’’ products comprise plastic and liquid 
« rubbers, both abrasive and anti-abrasive and anti- 
corrosive, primers for bonding these rubbers to various surfaces, 
cleaners for preparing materials to be coated, together with tools 
for their simple application. The Self Vulcanizing Rubber Co., 
Inc., has prepared a 14-page booklet giving detailed description, 
of these products together with directions for their use. 


Additional listings on pages 6 and 8) 
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Get greater returns from your letterheads... 
use them to “Sell” as well as “Tell.” Send 
today for this new ADIRONDACK BOND dem- 


onstration which shows how selling mes- 








om LEITERHEADS 


Timed To the Occasion 


sages may be added to letterheads without 
unbalancing the design. It also shows the 
printing qualities and fine appearance of 


low-cost, watermarked ADIRONDACK BOND. 


Please Address All Requests to Sales Dept. R 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sales 

Offices: 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK 


APRIL 1939 
















ADIRONDACK BON 


oft INTERNATIONAL PAPER ZG’ 




















utility value to purchasing agents. 


Yours on Kequest 


Purchasing agents will find it well worth their while to read the publications 
reviewed on this and the preceding pages. 
to us, they have been selected by the editors as having greatest interest and 


To obtain copies, simply fill in and mail coupon at the bottom of this page. 


From among the many submitted 




















695 A post binder embodying the new Nat-Lock, which 
« is very simply operated by use of slight thumb 
pressure, is completely described in a 6-page folder offered by the 
National Blank Book Co. Bound in silver-gray linen-pattern 
buckram over heavy beveled boards, this post binder is easily 
cleanable, water repellent, and extra strong. Obtainable in 
standard sizes and indexes 


696 A folder of 6 pages just released by Harbison- 
» Walker Refractories Company is devoted to three 
specific refractories: Crown high heat duty fireclay brick, 
Wylam moderate heat duty fireclay brick, and Star Silica quart- 
zite or ganister brick. In addition to descriptions and informa- 
tion on the uses and standard stocks, illustrations demonstrate 
the sharp corners and edges of these refractories 


697 Crane Co. has just announced a 5-page booklet on 
« forged steel socket welding fittings such as tees, 
elbows, caps, couplings, reducers, etc., especially designed for use 
on small welded pipe lines. ‘‘New and Better Fittings for Small 
Welded Lines” graphically portrays the product with photographs 
and drawings and provides detailed measurements of the fittings. 
Tables and illustrations are concerned with hydrostatic bursting 
pressures, tensile pull tests, and working pressures. 


698 Comprised of 56 pages and cover, the ‘‘Handbook 
«s of Informative Labeling”’ published by McLaurin- 
Jones Co., giving complete data on the physical aspects of 
product identification, is both useful and interesting. Such in 
formation as the purpose of informative labeling to identify 
standards, grades and similar information, together with the 
legal aspects, is supplemented by 27 pages of actual samples and 
7 pages of copy and design suggestions 


699 “Gary Grating and Treads’”’ is a 12-page booklet 
«s which describes and illustrates with actual photo- 
graphs of both the gratings and the applications a new line of 
welded and riveted grating, stair treads, and bridge decking. 
Published by the Standard Steel Spring Co. this handsome 814” 
by 11” booklet also includes in its center section two pages of 
charts giving a table of safe loads, Gary grating symbols, and 
other data that is useful to both the purchasing agent and the 
engineer. 


700 In an effort to be genuinely helpful on shipping 
«s problems, Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Machine Corp. 
has recently prepared a 48-page catalog which they call “Ship 
per’s Handy Helper.” In addition to other information of value 
to the shipping department, the large catalog contains illustra 
tions and information on Diagraph and Bradley stencil machines, 
stencil and marking ink for all purposes, Stikfast label pasters, 
oiled and treated stencil papers, fountain stencil brushes and 
markers, and a complete list of shipping room supplies. 
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7O l In the largest and most complete catalog that they 

s ever produced, the H. M. Harper Co. describes, 
illustrates, and specifies its complete stock of non-ferrous and 
stainless steel bolts, nuts, screws, washers, and accessories. This 
72-page wire-bound 1939 Catalog and Price List also includes in 
formation on some items not stockable, tables of weights, com- 
parative chemical and mechanical properties, tables of dimen- 
1a convenient index 


702 ‘Moving is 90% of making”’ and it is with this in 
«» mind that The Logan Co., Inc., has issued a 32- 
page booklet in which the many different types of conveyors that 
are available to suit the specific need are illustrated and de 
scribed, showing how conveyors eliminate individual effort and 
time, thus achieving greater efficiency. The line includes gravity 
roller type and spiral shutes, chain and belt conveyors, applicable 
to almost any requirement of industry. 


703 Che American Council of Commercial Laboratories 
=» is composed of leading research and testing labora- 
tories that have reached a definite standard. As it is a national 
and independant organization, the council is of great use to both 
purchaser and producer in procuring readily available unbiased 
research, testing, or analytical results. A 12-page booklet en 
titled ‘“‘Independent Laboratory Services” is now being offered 
by this council giving complete information about the personnel 
and services available. 


704 Forty clearly defined photographs showing indus 
« trial applications of overhead track systems ar: 
included in the new 32-page booklet offered by Richards-Wilcox 
In addition, illustrations and detailed diagrams supplemented by 
descriptions and specification tables give information on the con 
structionofthe track and its accessories, various styles of switches 
turntables, dumping buckets andcranes. One section of the book 
is devoted to the engineering service available through this com 
pany 


5 In adding to their line of light type milling ma 
. hines, The Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co 


has issued a / 


sions, an¢ 


oi 
t-page bulletin introducing the new No. 2 vertical 
milling machine, light type with power fast travel. Detailed 
specifications give complete information on the machine. Also 
included in this 84%” x 11” bulletin are clear detailed photo 
graphs and listings of attachments, cutters and arbors for us« 
with this machine 


6 \ folder issued by the Steel Storage File Co. lists 
ZO « dimensions and prices of more than fifty standard 
file drawer units adapted to a wide variety of forms and 
documents, cards, checks, vouchers, pass books, deposit tickets, 
time clock cards, et A series of half a dozen photographs 
impressively visualizes the possibilites of orderly, accessible, safe, 
and space-saving record storage through the use of these file 
units, tailor-made to fit any record, and stacked to any desired 
height 


7O7Z Bulletin 105 offered by the Edge Moor Iron Works, 
» contains blueprints and engineering tables on low 
head water tube boilers designed for use with any commercial 
fuel. For the convenience of both the purchaser and the engi 
neer, the table classes the boilers in four main series, though 
special designs are made available. The boilers included may 
develop from 100 to 600 boiler horsepower and carry from 125 
pounds to 900 pounds pressure. Standard low head boilet 
equipment is also listed 


708 A 48-page catalog illustrating truck casters has 
=» just been released by the Bassick Company. 
Phantom and cut-away illustrations supplement the many large 
drawings and illustrations and facilitate a complete understand- 
ing of the construction of these casters. A key to the catalog 
numbers, together with several specification tables, enables the 
purchaser to select the correct caster for the most efficient service 


(Additional listings on pages 4 and 8) 
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i horsey is no such thing as any one 
valve to meet every service. The 
very feature, for instance, that makes 
a ball type disc valve ideal for hot oil 
lines, makes it unsuitable for throt- 
tling. And when a valve leaks, it 
doesn’t necessarily mean that only the 
seat is at fault—that valve may be the 
wrong type for the service on which 
it is used. 

In almost any service there is one 
valve that will perform better than any 
other. That is why the Crane Catalog 
lists thousands of valves—to assure 
your getting the one that exactly fits 
your requirements. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


CRANE 


FOR A SPECIFIC SERVICE 


The problem, then, is how to pick 
the right one. As a matter of fact you, 
who know the actual conditions of 
your service, are in a better position 
than anyone else to select the valve 
you should use. 


Get This Valuable Guide Free 
To assist you in making this selection 
we have prepared a bulletin, “Service 
Characteristics of Globe Valves and 
Gate Valves,’’ containing a useful 
chart designed to help you work out 
your requirements. It greatly simpli- 
fies your selection by showing the 
service characteristics of each type of 


CRANE CO. 

836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: I want a copy of your bulletin, “Service Character 
istics of Globe Valves and Gate Valves.” 


VALVES « FITTINGS « PIPE «© PLUMBING + HEATING * PUMPS 
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NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 


PREG s3.0dims 


Address..... 





valve. A copy of this valuable bulleti: 
will be sent to anyone interested 
mail the coupon below. 
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Yours on Kequest 


Purchasing agents will find it well worth their while to read the publications 
reviewed on this and the preceding pages. From among the many submitted 
to us, they have been selected by the editors as having greatest interest and 


utility value to purchasing agents. 








To obtain copies, simply fill in and mail coupon at the bottom of this page. 




















7ZO9 No two alloys of aluminum have identical proper- 
s ties, and as each application has some one alloy 
that is best suited, purchasers and designing engineers may some- 
times be at a loss to know which to choose. It is also of impor- 
tance to know the forms in which these materials are available and 
the sizes that are in commercial production. The Aluminum 
Company of America, realizing these problems, has endeavored 
to alleviate them in a 114-page wirebound booklet presenting in 
concise form some of the fundamental information concerning 
the alloys of Alcoa Aluminum. In addition to 64 pages of general 
information, there are 54 pages giving detailed data on the 
subject. 


ry l O The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co.’s new 12-page 

« booklet is devoted to the problem of adequate 
office lighting. The average office worker has a difticult seeing 
task to perform, and adequate lighting is an important factor in 
improving oftice efficiency. ‘‘Recommendations for Office Light- 
ing’’ discusses methods of attaining best results. Numerous 
photographs of correctly lighted offices show the different appli- 
cations of lighting equipment to the individual room. 


l l In addition to diamonds, watches, jewelry, and sil- 
wf « verware, Joseph Hagn Co.’s 1939 Jewelry and Gift 
Book also shows a large selection of furniture, apparel for men 
and women, toys, electrical appliances, leather goods, luggage, 
prizes, premiums, etc. Including many nationally advertised 
items, these 640 pages comprise one of the most voluminous 
wholesale merchandise catalogs ever issued 


1 2 Beautifully illustrated, the Automatic File & Index 
a « Co.’s new 4-page folder devoted to the Automatic 
Vandex, shows how this visible card index incorporates all the 
advantages of existing card records plus greater flexibility, ac- 
cessibility, and compactness. The fine illustrations also demon- 
strate how the index may be used to the greatest advantage. A 
detailed specification chart on the last page of tiie folder lists the 
variety of card sizes and visibilities that are available. 


1 3 The pocket-sized 50-page wirebound booklet pre- 
7 « pared by the United States Gypsum Company de- 
scribes and illustrates a complete line of expanded metal lath 
products, lathing accessories, and various steel building and in- 
dustrial specialties designated by the brand name ‘‘Red Top.” 
Many photographs show actual applications of the products 


1 4 Lead-bearing open hearth steels which improve 
TZ « machinability from 20% to 40% and increase tool 
life without sacrificing the desirable qualities of open hearth steels 
are described in a new bulletin now offered by Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc. The bulletin also includes results of actual machining 
tests. The steels are available in a wide range of analyses which 
are listed 
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7 l 5 Ten specific reasons for the advantages of the 

» starch combining process for manufacturing corru- 
gated board are listed in a new folder issued by the Stein, Hall 
Mfg. Co. During the four years since it was first offered to the 
industry, this process has made phenomenal gains, and it is now 
said to be used in approximately 50% of the corrugated board 
tonnage manufactured in the United States. 


v4 l 6 Exceedingly comprehensive, a new 86-page booklet 

» devoted to roofing and roofing materials is divided 
into 6 main sections, each of which is marginal indexed. The first 
three sections of this handsome booklet offered by the Ruberoid 
Company deal with the four types of built-up roofing used for flat 
roof construction. The remaining sections areconcerned with flash- 
ings, construction details, and application requirements, respec- 
tively. Exclusive of the last section of the booklet, every left-hand 
page contains a full page drawing or diagram illustrating the sub- 
ject treated on the opposite page. 


7 l 7 The keynote of the 28-page booklet issued by the 

» Harnischfeger Corporation is how overhead cranes 
speed up production and increase efficiency by eliminating the 
time consumed by the individual worker in moving the product. 
The body of the booklet is concerned with describing the different 
types of ““P & H Trav-lift’’ cranes that are of use in plants where 
overhead material handling of loads up to 15 tons is of advantage. 
Diagrams and specification charts in addition to numerous photo- 
graphs demonstrating typical installations facilitate the choosing 
of the correct crane for the specific application. 


7 l 8 Exemplifying its line of etched and lithographed 
=» signs, name plates, dials and novelties, Anderson & 
Sons is offering free, a 6” steel rule with table of decimal equiva- 


lents on the reverse side. Rules are available in both gold and 
silver finishes. Handy in both shop and oftice. 


7 1 S) Accompanying the four-page folder issued by the 

» the Arcturus Radio Tube Company devoted to the 
new reflector metal ‘‘Mir-O-Ray”’ are six samples of the metal 
demonstrating as many different types available for both indoor 
and outdoor use. Supplied in sheets, strips, letters, numbers, and 
characters, the special panoramic mirror traps light from any 
source or angle and is of equal value both day and night. A list 
of 34 different applications is found on the back of the folder, 
which gives an idea of the innumerable uses of this versatile 
product. 


720 The Clark Equipment Co. is offering a new book 
=» describing the ‘‘Clark Carloader Method,’’ a new 
system based on modern material handling equipment, plus the 
specification of packaging as a part of the purchase, resulting in 
marked savings in the cost of unloading cars, storing materials 
and parts, and withdrawing them from storage to feed produc- 
tion. Significant savings in these important operations, with 
corresponding savings in labor, warehouse facilities, and stock 
keeping, open an important field for the purchasing man inter- 
ested in increased efticiency of operation and lower product costs. 


ve l The new sample book of thin papers just completed 

«» by Esleeck Mfg. Co. contains samples for use as 
record forms, letterheads, copies, advertising, legal documents, 
air mail, branch office and foreign correspondence. It contains a 
variety of samples of weights, finishes and colors, and grades 
ranging from 25% to 100% rag content 


722 A comprehensive 106-page 8'/2” x 11” loose-leaf 
» catalog recently issued by Pulmosan Safety Equip- 
ment Co. covers virtually all industrial safety equipment require 
ments. Some of the numerous products illustrated and described 
are respirators of all types and for all purposes, hoods, helmets, 
masks, goggles, gloves, welding shields, safety ladder shoes, 
leggings, aprons, inhalators, fire-fighting equipment, first aid kits 
and supplies, safety shoes, foot guards, safety belts, salt tablets, 
etc 


Additional listings on pages 4 and 6) 
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o- In the Union Bag & Paper Corpo- duction of efficient insulation ma- 
as ration’s large plant at Savannah, Ga., terials. Keasbey & Mattison grew 
d K & M heat insulations are used to from a two-man workshop to a 
& insure the utmost efficiency. This is 


leading industry by specializing in 

he Keasbey & Mattison ae y 
ad natural, for The Keasbey & ! , the development of Asbestos and 
tompany is known thr hout the . ‘ a , 
Company m throug Magnesia products. Itis a national in- 
he nation as a leading authority on 


om stitution with nation-wide facilities. 


problems of heat conservation. 








tal 
. K &™M’s products are built in 
se K & M has spent more than half " I ¢ 
aie , , . modern plants, located in Ambler, 
m a century pioneering in the pro- d 
“ Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. Within the y 
ile last year, $2,000,000 worth of en- 

. tirely new plants and equipment eect ebiie iin ae 
a have been installed in order to man- exhibie ta the Hom 
the ufacture K & M materials in adequate Building Center at 

in 2 New York World's Fai 
als quantity. 

RC- 

ith 

ack é 

: ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA ‘\ 
sts. : 


wa PRODUCTS | 
KEASBEY& MATTISONSOMPANY = ) 


District Sales Offices in Principal Cities ; ny ) 
leaf K , . s ; — ; 7 ye WN, )) 
uip- easbey & Mattison’s long experience in providing industrial 
lire = with high efficiency heat insulation for specific conditions has 
bed ept us closely in touch with the problems of the buyer. The policies V4 
— of K & M Distributors are coordinated with those of this company to N 
kits imsure your maximum satisfaction. Emphasis is placed upon a con- 
lets, structive insulation service to meet your needs, in which the high 


quality of K&M materials plays an essential part. For dependable 
products and intelligent service, you can rely upon K& M Distributors. 
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Another 
Turning Point 
Near 

? 


WE HAVE RECENTLY prepared a feature study which is entitled: 
‘Another Turning Point Near.” 

IT BEARS DIRECTLY upon the present business situation and is 
particularly helpful to those who have very important 
interests in certain commodities. 

IT IS PUBLISHED in our 10-page release—B-131—in which we 
provide specific price forecasts and analyses for more 
than 70 basic commodities. 


A COPY—GRATIS—will be sent to you if you will send your 
request to the address below. 


No cost or obligaltion—and 


No salesmen will call. 





; 


MeGILL COMMODITY SERVICE - Auburndale, Mass. 





EFFICIENT BUYING IS THE KEY TO PROFITS TODAY 
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We'd like you as full of good spirits at your 
desks — content in knowing your problems in 
metal are capably looked after by Scovill. Plenti- 
ful examples of Scovill’s versatility can be found 
right in your bathroom— metal parts made to or- 
der exclusively for some other manufacturer or 
staple products sold throughout a field. 


Among them — parts for your weighing scale, 
parts for your blade-type or electric razor, your 
toothbrush container, the cap on your shaving 
lotion bottle, the plumbing, the socket shells in 
your electric lights, ete. 

Parts Made to Order from Base Metal 
You may make airplanes or radio sets or sewing 
machines... still Scovill can probably help you, 
for Scovill serves industry as an efficient source 


SCOVILL 








"] Masters af Aietal 











San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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MANUFACTURING 


WATERBURY, 


IN 





of supply for containers and closures... forgin 


... fabricated metal assemblies. . . 
ucts ... drawn shells . . . stampings ... 
plunger machine parts - 


SCTrew p! oa 


multipl 


-and similar quantity 


ordered products. Also well served are custome: 


who purchase Scovill sheet, rod, wire and tubi 


in brass, bronze, and nickel silver for use in th: 


own cutting-up plants. 


Masters of Metal,” describing these facilities and outlining bris 


how they have been used to advantage by other leading mani 


turers, will be sent youupon request to 42 Mill St., Waterbury, C 


COMPANY) 


Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Pittsburgh, 


CANADA: 334 King Street, 


Detroit, 


Fast, 


Toronto, 


CONNECTICUT 





Chicago, Cincinnat 


Ontario 
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HOW E-T-L 
can help the 


P-A 


When is “Quality’’ equal? One 
way by which a purchasing agent 
can determine this is to secure in- 
formation on whether or not the 
articles which are offered as 
“‘equal’’ meet the same specifica- 
tions. That is where E. T. L. 
may be able to serve you. For 
example... 











Typewriter Ribbons. Here is a pic- 
ture of a test set-up, by which E. T. L. 
measured the durability of typewriter 
ribbons. Such a check on the quality of 
other articles you purchase in quantity 
might be helpful . . . items such as... 





Paper. E. T. L. has a paper-testing 
laboratory which will give you impartial 
facts as to quality to guide you in buying. 


E. T. L. also has the facilities 
to check quality, in terms of given 
specifications, on many other 
products such as soap, oil, paint 
...sothat you may know “equal’”’ 
quality by test. 


ELECTRICAL 
TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


East End Avenue and 739th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








LEIGH B. BLOCK 


LEIGH B. BLock has been elected 
Vice President of the Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, in charge of put 
chases, succeeding the late E. J 
Block. The new purchasing execu 
tive began his business career at 
the Indiana Harbor Works of Inland 
Steel in 1924. He became as 
sociated with the purchasing de 
partment in 1927 and was appointed 
works purchasing agent the follow 
ing year, serving in that capacity 
until 1952. For the past seven 
years he has been in the sales de 
partment of the Flat Rolled Steel 
Division of the company, at Chi 
cago, and prior to his recent ap 
pointment held the office of As 
sistant Vice President and Assistant 
Manager of Sales in that division 


HERBERT J. MILLER, Purchasing 
Agent of the McDougall-Butler 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been elected 
Vice President of that company 
He is succeeded as_ purchasing 
agent by EDWARD J. BUTLER. 


Joun P. CAMERON, Purchasing 
Agent of the M. T. Stevens & 
Sons Co., Rockville, Conn., last 
month completed fifty years of 
service with that company. In 
addition to his business interests, 
Mr. Cameron has been active in 
civic affairs, having served eight 
years as mayor of the city, and at 
various other times as city auditor, 
city treasurer, and on the board of 
city and town assessors. He is a 


PERSONALITIES 
in the NEWS 


past president of the Connecticut 
State Association of Mayors, a past 
master of Fayette Lodge, A. F. & 
A. M., and director of the People’s 
Savings Bank and the Rockville 
Building & Loan Association. 


J. C. Witiiams has resigned as 
purchasing agent of the Fort Worth 
Division, Lone Star Gas Company, 
after fifteen years in that position, 
to become manager of the western 
division of Globe Laboratories at 
Los Angeles. 


VERNE GEHRINGER, Assistant 
Purchasing Agent for San Diego 
County, California, has been named 
acting purchasing agent for a period 
of sixty days pending a civil service 
examination for a successor to the 
late Charles A. Christopher. 


GEORGE C. HARVEY, Purchasing 
Agent of the Sharples Co., Phila 
delphia, has been chosen as a 
member of a non-partisan citizens’ 
‘Committee of Ten’ at Nether 
Providence Township, to serve as 
a clearing house between taxpayers 
and elected officers in the considera 
tion of township affairs. 


CARI WUERPEL, Purchasing 
Agent of the Community Public 
Service Co., Fort Worth, addressed 
a meeting of company employees 
last month on ‘‘Purchasing Prac 
tices and Principles.”’ 


HENRY P. BATTLES has been ap 
pointed City Purchasing Agent at 
Rutland, Vt., and will also serve 
as City Clerk. Mr. Battles has 
been chief clerk in the purchasing 
department of the Rutland Rail 
road, and has been a member of the 
Board of Aldermen for the past five 
years. 


A. R. MEEKER of Wichita has 
been named purchasing agent for the 
Social Welfare Department of Sedg- 
wick County, Kansas, succeeding 
RALPH C. KANTZ, who has been as- 
signed to the county auditor’s staff. 


L. C. Hopces has been appointed 
general purchasing agent for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, succeed- 
ing W. M. HIL_Born, who be 
comes mail-order operating man- 
ager after four years in the pur- 
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Most business relationships 
are founded on mutual respect 
and confidence—built up over 
the years—and based on in- 
tangibles as well as realities. 
Often these relationships de- 
pend on correspondence as 
much as on personal contact 
for their continuity and 
growth. So letter paper plays 
an important role—both in 
conveying messages and in 
the larger fields of business 
diplomacy. 

For those who conduct 
their affairs in this long-range 
manner there is one paper 
that is suited both by texture 
and tradition. It is Crane's 
Bond—the first paper to be 
called “bond” paper because 
of its early use in the printing 
of bonds. It is still used for 
bonds and other documents 
of value and permanency. But 
its widest use today is for 
the letter paper of leading 
banks, business houses, execu- 


tives and professional men. 


Crane's Bond is made of new, 
white rags—and rags alone— 
the most enduring fibre from 
which paper can be made. It is 
made slowly and carefully and is 
dried in lofts. And every sheet 
bears the mark of Crane. It is 
the mark of our pride and crafts- 
manship. It is the mark of assur- 
ance when you buy. It is the 
mark that puts 138 years of 
prestige behind your words when 


youwrite a letter on Crane’s paper. 


Let the Crane mark be your guide, for 


all Crane’s Papers are all-rag papers 
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The mark of Crane in 


your letter pay 


puts 138 years of prestige behind your words 
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SAMPLE BOOK CONTAINS 
WEALTH OF INFORMA- 
TION ON GUMMED PRINT- 7 


ING PAPERS. 
From time to time you find it V/ 
necessary to order printing 
of a special nature ... some- 
times on gummed papers. 
Not all gummed papers ad- 
here to all surfaces, but there 
is a McLaurin-Jones Guaran- 


\< 
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YY teed Flat Gummed Paper and 

Yy specific gumming for every Yy 
WY type of surface. A copy of j/ 
Yy the McLaurin-Jones compre- Y 
Y hensive Sample Book of Gy 


WS 


WN 
WSN 


Gummed Paper supplies all 


\ 
\N 
SS 


Yy Y 

Yj such information in compact Yy 

YW form. Ask your paper mer- Yy 

Y chant. If he cannot supply Yy 

WY Yy 

7 you, a note on your letter- Yy 
Uy 


head brings a copy for your 
files promptly. 


Yfy, 
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Specify McLaurin-Jones PLANET 
Blue Star Sealing Tape ... it con- 
tains better paper and gums ° 
rolls are FULL width and FULL 
yardage ... priced in line with ordi- 
mary tapes. 
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If your paper merchant cannot 
supply youmwrite us for a free coil 
of PLAN ET Tape. 
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chasing position. 


buying. 





EDWARD GUDE- 
MAN has been named assistant in 
Mr. Hodges has been with 
the organization since 1915, and 
Mr. Gudeman since 1927. 





Davip A. PERRY, Purchasing 
Agent for Ginn & Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., has been elected president 
of the Dartmouth Alumni Associa 
tion of Boston. 


ALVIN J. Hoi, City Purchasing 
Agent at Los Angeles, addressed the 
Pasadena 20-30 Club, March Sth, 
on ‘“‘Municipal Purchasing.” 


WiLL1AM R. Brown, formerly 
purchasing agent of the Ohio Oil 
Co., Tulsa, has joined the sales 
organization of the Franks Mfg. 
Corp., covering the Oklahoma ter- 
ritory with a line of rotary drilling 
units, winches, and spudders. Mr. 
Brown has been in the oil industry 
for twenty years, and is a past 
president of the Tulsa Association. 


A. W. McDona.p, Los Angeles 
Purchasing Agent for the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp., ad 
dressed the annual citrus institute 
held in connection with the San 
Bernardino National Orange Show 
last month, describing the opera 
tion of his organization. 


ROBERT PORTER, Purchasing 
Agent of the Provident Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, addressed the Ty- 
pothetae of that city March 16th, 
on the topic, “Your Responsibility 
in Training Salesmen.”’ 


WyrMan S. RANDALL, Purchasing 
Agent of Rust Craft Publishers, 
Inc., addressed the class in pur 
chasing at the Massachusetts Ex 
tension Institute last month. 


PAUL BuNYAN has been appointed 
assistant purchasing agent for Har- 
vard University. He has for some 
years been associated with the main- 
tenance department. 


ROLAND W. PETERSON, Purchas 
ing Agent for Durkee Famous 
Foods, Berkeley, Cal., has been 
advanced to the position of general 
purchasing agent for the Pacific 
Coast Division of The Glidden Co. 
In his new capacity he will direct 
the purchases of three affiliated 
companies—the Chemical & Pig- 
ment Co., Oakland; The Glidden 
Co. of California, San Francisco; 
and Durkee Famous Foods, Berke- 
ley. His office will continue at the 
Berkeley plant. Mr. Peterson is 
co-chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the Northern California 


Association, and is currently con 
ducting a course in purchasing at 
the University of California Ex 
tension Division, Oakland. 


























D. C. MACDONALI 


/ 


D. C. Macpnonatp, Assistant 
Purchasing Agent of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, was 
last month awarded a service medal 
of the United States Steel Corp. in 
recognition of forty-five years of 
continuous service with the or- 
ganization. Mr. Macdonald was 
first employed by the Wire Co. in 
December, 1893, as an office boy 
and clerk at the Worcester, Mass., 
plant. He advanced through the 
inventory, accounting, and _ order 
departments before being assigned 
to the purchasing department at 
Worcester in April, 1902, and has 
been in purchasing work for the 
ensuing thirty-seven years. He 
was appointed purchasing agent for 
the Worcester district in 1909, and 
assistant purchasing agent of the 
company in 1932, being located 
first at the Worcester offices and 
more recently at the company’s 
main office in Cleveland. 


L. P. HENEGHAN, formerly pur- 
chasing agent for the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, St. Louis, has been ap 
pointed special representative of 
that company. 


HENRY L. DOTEN has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the 
University of Maine at Orono. The 
position includes the duties of pur- 
chasing agent and superintendent 
of buildings and grounds. Mr. 
Doten is a graduate of the Univer 
sity (1923) and for the past several 
years has served as construction 
engineer in the bridge division of the 
State Highway Commission. 
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It Fulfills the P.A.’s First Commandment 


“Get the Best for the Least’ 
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“s Illustrating De Luxe 120 Six 2-Door Sedan, $ 

a — on _— . 

= GENERAL MOTORS SECOND LOWEST-FRICED CAR You can’t match all these feature , 

the HAT’S YOUR JOB— getting top quality at the lowest price. in any other low-priced car 

ted It is also the job of Pontiac engineers. That is why we are Didnt: Sew Mie Deeds Getinn« Meoren Bid 

ind so sure that an impartial comparison of Pontiac with any Duflex Springing - Lower, Wider Bodies with Cu: 

y's other car will convince you that you ought to buy a Pontiac. Floors} + Improved Safety Shift at No Extra Cost + Ims 

. 7 Knee-Action « Thrilling L-head Engine 
From a price standpoint, there is not much to choose between formance with Record Economy + 4 
; i or ~ in. Added Visiont + Safety Glass All A 

ur- Pontiac and the lowest-priced cars. The difference is just a + Ree etek Seetk Shacn ct No Ban 

x & few dollars. But those few dollars have been spent so wisely + Multi-Seal Hydraulic Brakes + Nev 

ap by Pontiac engineers that the difference in what you get is <eaenoeniy Canteh. 





+De Luxe 120 “6” and De Luxe ‘8 


GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


astonishing. Pontiac, while only a short step up in price, is 
a long, long step up in comfort and performance. 


ap- You can verify this fact anyway you like, but we suggest a ride. 
the Your Pontiac dealer will gladly let you ride out the proof for 
rhe yourself. 

yur- 

lent VISIT GENERAL MOTORS’ EXHIBITS AT THE NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIRS 


Mr. 


“om Youll be proud 


; * 
“| © toowna Pontiae 


AND 
iP 





*delivered at Pontiac 
Prices subject to change 
out notice. Transport 
state and local taxes (if 
optional equipment 
accessories — extra. 
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NOW + + + You can enjoy 
the advantages of a 


THIN PAPER 


YOU CAN’T SEE THROUGH! 





SYeyere! 
Paper’s 
DENSITY 
with 
Thin 


Paper’s 


ECONOMY! 





DENSOR 


TWENTY FIVE 


THIN PAPER 


... has the sturdiness and 
density of a Bond Paper 
for easier handling, better 
appearance and dura- 
bilityand is light inweight 
for savings in typing and 
You'll find it 


ideal for almost every 


! 
postage. 


office or factory require- 


reetaale 


WRITE TODAY FOR A 
PACKET OF 8% x 11 
SAMPLES AND TRY 
| ee ©) Os eee ¢ 0) BO) SB 







SAVE MONEY WITH 
THIS EFFICIENCY A 
CHART—FREE TO 
EXECUTIVES! 


Enables you to select at a 
glance the most economical 
grade of Thin Paper for any specific use. Fits 
under desk glass for ready reference. Write 
Dept. A today for vour conv! 


VALLEY 


PAPER COMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Makers Of Fine Papers Since 1866 
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(Filosofy of Buying) 


READER IN MOLINE, ILLINOIS, 
A takes exception to the phrase 
ology of our description of the 
N.A.P.A. Convention 
itinerary in the March issue 
“Sunday, May 14....cross the rich 
agricultural areas of Kansas.” 
‘““Kansas?—Dust storms!’’ he ex 


Special’s 


claims. ‘How about Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri? Who wrote this article 

some one from New York?’ Local 
pride being an emotion we under 
stand and- respect, and accuracy 
being the aim of every conscientious 
journalist, we humbly accept the 
reproof. It happens that our de 
scription was drawn from the official 
prospectus of the trip, which ap 
parently has not told the whole 
story. Weare looking forward with 
eager anticipation to the unfolding 
of the whole panorama, and now, 
thanks to this additional tip, we 
shall look forward with especial 
interest to viewing the Edenic 
luxuriance of Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri. California, here we come! 


P. A. Bill Morse of Harvard 
University has a simple expla 
nation of industrial stabiliza 
tion. You keep the price line 
steady on the chart, and the 
production line wiggles. Keep 
the production line steady, 
and the price line wiggles. It 
all depends on what sort of 
“stabilization”? you want 


HY IS A PURCHASING depart 
W ment? The State Executive 
Council in Colorado has devised a 
simple and effective means of im 
pressing the answer on officials who 
cannot or will not comprehend it 
otherwise. When State Highway 
Engineer Vail last month ordered 
a set of blue print work order books 
after State P. A. Lavington had 


declined to authorize the purchase, 


and from a printing firm not quali 





fied with the Industrial Commission 
to handle state business, the Council 
promptly and unanimously ruled 
that the Engineer was responsible 
for the bill out of personal funds, 
and declined to pass the invoice 
along to the public treasury. The 
amount was small—$19.50—but the 
lesson was quickly learned. A 
letter from Highway Auditor 
Mitchell, now on file with the 
Council, states that future printing 
orders will be placed through the 
state purchasing office in accordance 
with the statutes. Other states, 
counties, municipalities and indus- 
tries please copy. 


In similar vein is the recent 
solemn promise of the four 
Commissioners of Tarrant 
County, Texas, to refrain from 
the current practice of filling 
out purchase requisitions after 
supplies and equipment have 
been delivered, and hereafter 
to place requisitions with the 
purchasing agent in time for 
him to take bids and carry the 
purchase through the regular 
channel. P. A. Walter Bell 
opines that a better control 
of purchases may be expected 
with this measure of coopera 
tion. 


NDUSTRIAL HISTORY RECORDS 
l some strange and _ interesting 
stories of the genesis of various 
enterprises. Unique among these 
is the experience of the Cleveland 
purchasing agent who was compelled 
to buy from himself in order to get 
what he wanted, and_ thereby 
founded a thriving and _ rapidly 
expanding business. Six years ago, 
Walter Regenhardt was a member 
of the purchasing department of 
the Cleveland Trust Co., specializ 
ing in purchases of mechanical 
equipment to improve operations. 
A practical man, he had come up 
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to this position after heading the 
typewriter repair department, where 
his technical advice had frequently 


been sought by the buyers. Delving 
into the problem of storing inactive 
and semi-active records, he found 
no solution entirely satisfactory, so 
proceeded to develop and patent 
the Safe-T-Stack. Approved and 
adopted by his own bank, he got 
the first order to manufacture the 
new equipment, which led naturally 
to the organization of the Steel 
Storage File Co. in 1935 and 
Regenhardt’s subsequent resigna- 
tion from purchasing to devote his 
entire time to the new enterprise, 
which soon outgrew the early days 
when, in a manner of speaking, he 
was his own best customer. Today 
a long list of utilities, dairies, de- 
partment stores, insurance 
panies and manufacturers are profit- 
ing from the understanding and 
initiative of the purchasing agent 
who knew what he wanted, and 
made it. 


com- 


Pet Peeves 


rhe advertising copy man 
Who tells me in his writing 

That I shall find his gadget 
Or new design ‘‘exciting.” 


But worse than this is he who's sure 
That his wares I'll be choosing 
Because (he thinks) I’ll find them too 

Too utterly ‘‘amusing.”’ 


The worst of all—and he’s the chap 
I scarcely can endure— 

Puts all this in a folder and 
Then calls it “literature.” 


NE OF THE DIFFICULTIES of the 

Monopoly Inquiry, according 
to Edward George, Dun & Brad- 
street economist, is that we are 
inclined to make it a matter of 
moral as well as economic judg- 
ments. And so long as monopo- 
listic practice exists largely in 
the eye of the beholder, the inquiry 
is a job for the psychoanalyst, 
along with the economist, the 
lawyer, and the business man. 
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—dear Boss... funny, isn’t it . 


 ..take a letter 
to the boss!” 


. . how you or 
J. B. decide on the typewriters for this office 
when we girls are the ones who have to use 
them? Couldn’t we have a tiny voice in this 
matter, and suggest the L C SMITH for every- 
one? The difference in our work... our speed 
... your repair costs and our dispositions, ought 
to convince you we know a really swell type- 
writer when we see one. 


THE NEW 


Sipe 





LC 





‘ 
4 


SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


Mr. Executive: 

Your secretary 
should find in this 
booklet many hints 
helpful to her... 
and to you. May “+ : a? oe 
we send her acopy : 
with our compli- 
ments P 


Silent 
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For Tougher Boxes 





¢ 


Corrugated boxes combined by The 


<. 
? 


Y 


Stein-Hall Starch Combining Proc- 





— > d 
A" 3é je a 


* ess are tough and resilient—not 
: brittle and breakable. The bonding 
SS medium knits thoroughly into the 





VK RAL 


; very fibres of the corrugation and 


the liners and thus forms a strong 


| oe | 


bond that resists the cross stresses 








and strains, the bangs and bumps 





that burst so many other containers. 
Boxes made by this Process may 
now be obtained from many leading 


c corrugated box manufacturers. For a 


| complete list of their names write us. 


THE STEIN-HALL PROCESS 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. CLINTON COMPANY PENICK & FORD,LTD.,INC 
17 Battery Place, New York City Clinton, Iowa 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


STEIN, HALL MFG. CO. A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. STEIN, HALL & CO., INC. 
2841 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago Decatur, Illinois 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
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A Wet Floor 
Need Not Be a Slippery Floor 


pea terrazzo would be dangerously 


slippery in places like these where wet 
floors cannot be avoided. So in this modern 
washroom—in this processing room in a factory 
—terrazzo was made non-slip, even when wet, 
by using Alundum Aggregate in surfaces. Alundum 
Aggregate gives additional durability, preventing 
worn hollows where traffic is concentrated. Does 
your file contain copies of Catalogs "'C" and "D" 
which give valuable information about Alundum 
Aggregate for terrazzo floors and stairs and Alun- 


dum (C.F.) Aggregate for cement floors? 





NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
ALUNDUM TILE + TREADS + AGGREGATE 


4i1UNDUM TILES —TREADS —ACCGRECTCATE 
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HE AMERCUT tag on Cold Finished Steel 
Bars is a symbol of quality. You can 
specify AMERCUT and get any of a wide 
range of carbon steels and alloys which can 
be machined into an amazing variety of parts. 
The uniformity of these bars is characteris- 


tic of all the many products manufactured 


by the American Steel and Wire Company. 

AMERCUT Cold Finished Steel Bars are 
available in any type or grade you need and 
can be produced in the shape or finish you 
require. Our engineering staff will be glad to 
furnish you with technical assistance at any 
time. Send for our complete catalogue. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


and New York 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Di 
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...and get Finer Parts at Lower Cost! 


tribul 











ORE than 97% of all orders for 
stock tools received at ‘‘Greenfield” 
are shipped the same day that orders are 
received. Prompt service like this comes 
as a matter of course because “Green- 
field’s’”’ great manufacturing facilities are 
organized so that you get top quality 
tools in the shortest possible time. 
“Greenfield” maintains at Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, the world’s largest fac- 
tory devoted to the manufacture of thread- 
ing tools. Routine stock includes over 


GREENFIELD TAP & DIE CORPORATION 


Detroit Plant: 2102 West Fort St. 


oe ed 


20,000 different sizes, often with several 
thousand items of each size in stock, for 
immediate shipment. A branch factory in 
Detroit services middle west manufactur- 
ing, and ample stocks in warehouses 
throughout the United States are another 
convenience to small tool buyers. Add 
this to the fact that more distributors 
sell “Greenfield” than all other lines 
combined and you see why you get real 
“action” when you depend on “Green- 
field” for small tools. 


e GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Warehouses in New York, 


Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
In Canada: Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 


'S/ DIES: DRILLS \ 

& | SCREW PLATES | 

w\ PIPE TOOLS | 
REAMERS 
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“IT’S A PLEASURE TO SERVE OLD 
FRIENDS YEAR a/zer YEAR” 


SAYS COL. CLIPPER 





The Reinforcing 
Strip strengthens 
the carding—holds 
hooks in perfect 
alignment... Card 


Sos | OVER 5,000,000 BELT JOINTS 
| ARE CLIPPER-LACED EVERY YEAR 


BUT more significant than figures—Clipper leadership for 3 
years has been achieved by giving belt users LONGER BEL 
© JOINT LIFE... When YOU use Clipper Belt Hooks you get 
a P FULLY FLEXIBLE JOINTS because each hook is independen 
Reneilie; — e joint conforms to crown of pulley. You get hooks that can | 
- ee beh. imbedded FLUSH because no remnants of carding materi 
| remain. You get GREATEST FATIGUE-RESISTING STEE! 
WIRE known to the industry. You get FULL-SIZE LUBR! 
HIDE connecting pins which last 2 to 4 times longer. Sa 
MONEY! TIME! AVOID ANNOYANCE! Insist on Clippe: 
Belt Hooks! 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
Copyright 1939 Clipper Belt La 





sa iil 


_ 


) 
ms » f 
EN ie 


- -BELT LACING | “83% [EQUIPMENT - 
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Uniform Results . . . Lower Costs 
with Ryerson Certified Alloys 














You can reduce failures—eliminate spoilage heat treater does not have to test. He takes no 
and get better results in less time with Ryerson chances. Spoilage is eliminated and sound de- 
Certified Alloy Steels. They are from selected pendable jobs of high accuracy and uniformity 
heats of steel that meet an ideal specification— are secured. 
a “specification within a specification”—that Ryerson has large and complete stocks of these 
: assures uniform response to heat treatment. selected identified alloy steels. They cost no 


All Ryerson Certified Alloys are analyzed and more and quick shipment is assured. 


tested in advance. Special data sheets showing Ryerson Certified Steels also include carbon, 

exact chemical analysis, grain size, cleanliness tool and stainless steels that meet definite quality 

rating, and results of actual heat treatment tests, standards. They offer many advantages to steel 

are prepared and sent with every shipment. users. Let us tell you the complete story. Write 
He ; You know exactly what you are getting. Your for booklet. 







Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


TEELS 
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CERTIFIED }» 


Principal products in stock for Im- 
mediate Shipment include—Bars, 
Structurals, Plates, Iron and Steel 
Sheets, Tubing, Shafting, Strip Steel, 
Alloy Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless, 
Babbitt, Welding Rod, etc. 
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Gambling on Recovery 
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I A SENSE, all business and industrial enterprise is based on the element 
of risk. The statistics on commercial failures from week to week and 
from year to year indicate that this risk or gamble is not always shrewdly 
calculated. But in the case of thousands of continuing enterprises which 
form the backbone of our industrial economy, that factor is soundly esti- 
mated and prudently considered to the end that business may enjoy endur- 
ing success and profits. Such enterprises are constantly ‘‘gambling”’ in 
research, plant modernization and expansion, market development and 
promotional activity, the accumulation of adequate reserves against periods 
of temporary recession, the maintenance of inventories consistent with pros- 
pective outlets, the preservation of trained and loyal personnel forces. 
There are many times when volume of operations may dwindle and profits 
vanish, but it is universally recognized that the strength of an industry is 
in its status as a going concern and in its readiness to cope with situations 
both current and to come. 


The consistent attitude of the present administration in a period of 
national and worldwide economic depression has been to gamble on this 
country as a going concern and on the ability and resources of its industry 
to bring about a balance between national income and national expenditure. 
But that gamble has not been characterized by the sound and scientific 
planning, the careful estimating of immediately future prospects, and the 
effort to maintain an approximate equilibrium, that are necessary to com- 
mercial success. 


It has placed the burden for recovery, for productivity and income, and 
for reabsorption of the unemployed, upon the shoulders of industry. Mean- 
while it has added to that burden an unprecedented increment of taxation 
and an increasing national debt that has incalculably deferred the time 
when an eventual balance may be expected. It has on occasion, and 
again in recent weeks, expressed a willingness to work with industry 
toward the achievement of that much desired situation, but that expression 
has not been backed up with the actions and attitudes necessary to its ful- 
fillment. The determination to continue the high levels of governmental 
spending, throwing the situation still further out of balance, does not con- 
tribute to that end. 


American industry does not doubt for a moment its own capacity to 
meet this challenge and to work out of present difficulties as long term 
factors at length become effective. But it is justified in chafing at a policy 
in the conduct of public affairs which would spell ruin for any individual 
enterprise. No business can endure indefinitely on mounting deficits, the 
deferred hope that adequate volume and income will eventually develop 
to bring affairs into balance, and a blind dependence on the turn of the gen- 
eral business cycle. 


There is both an economic and an ethical issue to be considered. What 
is unsound and wrong for all the parts, is unsound and wrong for the sum of 
these parts. It is axiomatic that the government cannot bankrupt itself 
while national resources remain. But these resources are principally the 
resources of industry, and they can be dissipated in deficits and debt. In- 
dustry has done its share of exploitation of our resources in the careless days 
of our economic immaturity, and that should definitely be made a thing of 
the past. It does not help now to exploit industry itself. There is no 
surer way of losing our vitally important gamble with the economic future. 


STUART F. HEINRITZ, EDITOR 



















































Comparative Ineandeseent and 


Mercury Lighting Tests Reveal 


Correct Interior Paints 


SING BOTH MERCURY and in- 
U candescent lighting, compre- 
hensive scientific tests of reflection 
values from surfaces painted with 21 
interior color variations have been 
made which should be of great value 
in choosing tints for best results 
with various lighting equipment. 

Satisfactory painted surfaces free 
from objectionable specular reflec- 
tion and in the range of lighter tints 
can be had with reflection coeffi- 
cients easily in excess of six per cent, 
according to S. G. Hibben, director 
of applied lighting of the lamp di- 
vision, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. Of these 
tints, some of the greens, blues and 
grays will show a slightly higher re- 
flection value under mercury illumi- 
nation but the reverse is true for 
those tints containing pinks, buffs, 
tans, or reddish colors. 

For best lighting efficiency it is 
important when using mercury va- 
por lighting to have paints with good 
reflecting values at the particular 
wave lengths of light which are 
normally predominant in the output 
of the mercury lamp. 

In the average interior when using 
an indirect or semi-indirect fixture, 
the character of the ceiling is vitally 
important. If this is a good white, 
the table top illumination is not 
greatly influenced by the colors or 
quality characteristics of the light 
source. 

Paints that under daylight appear 
to be pink, orange, red, or mixtures 
of these longer wave colors should 
be avoided as the incident light is 
deficient in long wave colors, and 
in a mercury lighted interior, the 
greatest efficiency is experienced if 
the longer wave paint colors are 
avoided. 

A series of measurements were 
made on 21 typical tints of painted 
surfaces, corresponding to commer- 
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TABLE I 


Reflection 


Mer Factor 


Interior Satin Peach 70 
Interior Satin Ivory f 
Satin Sea Foam Green ( 
Sky Blue Semi-Gloss ( 
Dawn Gray Satin 62 

t 

t 

t 


cury M izda 

Finish Light Light 
Interior Satin White 87 8F 
Semi-Gloss White 86 82 
Interior Flat White 81 82 
Ivory Semi-Gloss my 78 
Suntone Satin 72 75 
Light Buff Satin 70 78 


Horizon Blue Satin 
Blossom Pink Satin 


Orchid Satin 0 64 
Maize Tan Satin 58 3 
Beige Satin 58 59 
Apple Green Semi-Gloss 58 4 


Mist Gray Satin 

Satin Cascade Blue ) y 
Palmetto Green Satin 52 49 
Spring Green Satin 49 47 











cial conditions. The basic standard 
of comparison was a surface of 
magnesium carbonate having the 
reflection coefficient of 98 per cent. 
The illumination from the filament 
lamp corresponds to the medium 
wattage Mazda lamps found in 
average stores or offices. The mer- 
cury illumination was from a stand- 
ard 250 watt high intensity mer 


cury vapor lamp at about one-half 
atmospheric pressure, operated at 
a stable temperature and a normal 
rating. Illumination in all cases was 
diffuse. 

The tests proved that of the total 
average of 21 specimens, the coeffi 
cient of reflection under Mazda 
illumination is about two per cent 
less than under mercury illumina- 
tion. (See Tables I and II.) 

To determine comparative re- 
flective values, the 21 tints were 
divided into three groups, a reflec- 
tive coefficient group above 75 per 
cent, from 60 to 74 per cent, and 
from 45 to 59 per cent. Under in- 
candescent examination, the three 
groups were of seven each, the first 
containing whites, ivory and light 
buff, with a group average of .793. 
The second group contained light 
pinks, tans, blues and greens, with 
an average of .644, and the third 
group contained darker _ grays, 
greens and blues, for an average of 


534. 








TABLE II 
MAZDA ILLUMINATION 
75% up 60-74% 45-59% 
Satin White 85 Satin Peach “2 Beige Satin . 59 
Flat White 82 Blossom Pink 67 Dawn Gray .O0 
Semi-Gloss White 82 Orchid Satin 64 Apple Green 57 
Ivory Semi-Gloss 78 Maize Tan 63 Mist Gray .53 
Light Buff Satin a0 Sky Blue 63 Cascade Blue . 52 
Suntone Satin ire Sea Foam Green 62 Palmetto Green .49 
Satin Ivory 75 Horizon Blue 60 Spring Green 47 
Group Average... 793 2 ee ; i. ae 


MERCURY ILLUMINATION 


Satin White 87 Suntone Satin 72 Maize Tan .58 
Semi-Gloss White  .86 Light Buff Satin 70 Beige Satin .58 
Flat White 81 Satin Peach 70 Apple Green .58 
Ivory Semi-Gloss By | Satin Ivory 69 Mist Gray .55 
Sea Foam Green 66 Cascade Blue .55 
Sky Blue 66 Palmetto Green . 52 
Dawn Gray 62 Spring Green .49 
Horizon Blue 62 
Blossom Pink 62 
Orchid Satin 60 
Group Average... 828 659 sdesip Deiahaecacwntekeacees - aaa 
Total Averages, Mazda Illumination = .657 
Mercury Illumination = .679 
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S. G. Hibben with reflectometer 
used in testing reflective qualities 
of painted surfaces. On 21 speci- 
mens of fiber board and hard 
plaster, one foot square, typical 
tints of interior paints were applied. 
Reflection values were measured in 
the special reflectometer shown 
at right. The basic standard of 
comparison was a surface of mag- 
nesium carbonate freshly scraped 
and having the nominal (maxi- 
mum) coefficient of 98 per cent. 
Numerous measurements were 
taken on each specimen to get the 
average and minimize human in- 
accuracies 


Under mercury lighting, the 
groups shifted, with only whites and 
ivory remaining in the first division, 
for an average of .828. Ten tints 
were incorporated in the second 
group for an average of .659, and 
the third group, with seven tints, 
had an average of .550. 

Regardless of this shifting, how- 
ever, the averages for each of the 
three mercury groups were in each 
case slightly higher than the cor- 
responding Mazda section. 

Inasmuch as all the specimens 
were of light tints, their ability to re- 
flect light would not be radically 
different when illuminated by light 
of different quality. 

On the whole, specimens of white 
and near white colors may reflect 
light from the mercury lamp to a 
slightly greater degree than from 
the tungsten lamp, but the reverse 
would be found with more nearly 
saturated colors such as red and 
orange. 

The continuous spectrum of the 
filament lamp is relatively deficient 
in the short wave colors or the blue- 
violet and of the spectrum, and the 
light from the mercury lamp is 
changeable but chiefly concentrated 
at blue, yellow green and bright 
yellow. 

In choosing colors for large 
painted surfaces likely to affect il- 
lumination, the eye is often unre- 
liable, and selection should not de- 
pend on eye observation alone. 
Often it is possible to select equally 
pleasing colors and yet have a gain 
of 10 to 15 per cent in reflecting 
value. 

With modern lighting equipment 
that in most commercial structures 
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directs much of the light to the ceil- 


ing, areas above the general level of 
the picture molding should have re- 
flection values of 80 per cent or 
higher. A general guide for interior 
colors may be found in nature’s out- 
door scheme, with the brightness of 
the horizon zone roughly half that 
of the sky, and the lower foreground 


Explosives 


Synthetie 


DDRESSING the opening session 
A of the American Chemical 
Society’s meeting at Baltimore this 
month, Prof. Henry B. Hass of 
Purdue University announced the 
discovery of a new synthesis capable 
of producing two new high explo- 
sives of cheap cost and limitless 
production. The new process is 
said to free the explosives industry 
from its dependence on glycerol, a 
minor by-product of the soap in- 
dustry and available only in limited 
amounts, since it uses as its base 
ordinary natural gas, acted upon by 
air and steam, and using sulphuric 
acid as a catalyst in the final nitra- 
tion. 

The new explosives have proper- 
ties comparable to nitro-glycerol 
now used in dynamites and double- 
base military powders. According 
to Mr. Hass, “An _ insignificant 
fraction of the natural gas resources 


half the brightness of the hori 
Presumably one would be on 


right track to choose a ceiling ] 


of flat white or near white of al 


85 per cent. The upper wall 


faces would have a reflection coefl 


cient of about 45 per cent, and 
lower walls and floors would 
about 20 per cent. 


of the United States, which has ‘ 


of the world’s supply, is capabl 


producing all of the high explo 
which could ever be used 
supply is therefore limited only) 


demand, instead of by scarcity 
the base material, a condition w! 


caused the price of glycerol to 

from 15 cents to more than a d 

a pound during the World War 
Vapor phase nitration, 


which the new process depet 


had long been considered impo 
by chemists. It was disco 
quite by accident at Purdue 
announced for the first tims 
summer. The production 
explosives is only one of 
possible applications, and 
possible that a whole new indu 
may be built on the nitrogen pr 
ses, that may eventually util 
half of the American natural 


supply. 


a 

















The Versatility of 


DIKSEL POWER 


A type of prime mover that is rapidly 


gaining in popularity. 


These exam pl es 


of its use reveal some of the reasons 


FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK 


HE DIESEL ENGINE is the newest 

type of prime mover and as the 
technical details of design and opera- 
tion have become perfected it has 
been found to be so versatile that it 
can be used under almost any 
conditions. The time was, and not 
so long ago, when diesel engines 
were exceedingly temperamental, 
requiring great skill and experience 
to operate, and their dependability 
was none too good. They were also 
noisy. This gave them an unfor- 
tunate reputation which hung on 
for some time after those difficulties 
were overcome. But they have been 
overcome, and completely so, with 
the result that the number of diesel 
engines in service is rapidly in- 
creasing in almost every field where 
power is required. 

Diesel engines, being of the in- 
ternal combustion type, are very 
economical of space. No boilers 
are required as with steam engines. 
The fuel oil is inexpensive, and when 
the engines are not in use they can 
be shut down. Starting up is a 
quick and simple matter and it is 
not necessary to keep up steam in 
the boilers as in the case of steam 
prime movers which it may be de- 
sirable to start up on short notice. 
It is not necessary to handle ashes 
or to provide room for accessories 
like boiler pumps, etc. Diesel 
engines are being installed in iso- 
lated locations to provide power 
where electrical transmission lines 
are out of reach, for a great variety 
of services such as portable saw 
mills, quarries, etc. They are 
comparatively light in weight and 
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are not difficult to transport to jobs 
of this kind. As they are extremely 
efficient from the standpoint of 
fuel consumption, and as their fuel 
is also very easily transported, they 
can be set up in any location which 
can be reached by a tank, truck or 
boat. 

The advantages of diesel power 
are well illustrated by a recent in- 
stallation in a water pumping plant 
in New Jersey where water power 
is normally used, but where stand- 
by service must be provided in case 
of trouble with the water wheel, as 
well as at time of low water in the 
river. This standby service was 
formerly by means of steam. When 
it became necessary to replace the 
steam-driven pumping units, it was 
decided to use diesel engines and 
to use the same space occupied by 
the old steam units. It was found 
that by installing the type of diesel 
engines designed for heavy-duty 
switching locomotives, because of 
their compactness, they would fit 
into the space avail: le very nicely, 
without making any alterations in 
the building. Furthermore the rec- 
ord of performance of these diesels 
was so good that they could be 
employed with full assurance that 
they would not fail to give satis- 
faction. 

In addition to this it was possible 
to remove the old boilers, thus 
making it possible to use some of 
the space for an office, and a storage 
room of the space where coal was 
formerly kept. 

As regards the diesels, they are of 
the three-cylinder, four-cycle type 


having closed water cooling and 
lubricating oil systems. They are 
provided with temperature alarms 
for both systems, which light up 
bulbs and blow a horn in case the 
temperature of either engine goes 
beyond the limit of safety. Fuel 
oil is fed from two 50-gallon over- 
head tanks in the engine room sup- 
plied from a 5,000-gallon storage 
tank buried outside. Intake air is 
filtered and comes from louvres in 
the roof. Noise and pulsations are 
deadened on the intake by Maxim 
mufflers and on the exhaust through 
pipes passing through the roof and 
provided with Maxim silencers. 

The diesel pumping units are of 
course inactive a large part of the 
time, and means must be provided 
for starting them up surely and 
quickly whenever needed. This is 
done by means of compressed air. 
Two compressors have been in- 
stalled for the purpose. One is 
driven by a motor and the other 
by an air-cooled gasoline motor in 
case there should be a failure of 
electrical power. Each unit has its 
own receiver, tested for a pressure 
of 250 lbs., which provide immediate 
means at all times for starting the 
diesels at a moment’s notice. 

The neatness, cleanliness and 
efficiency of this diesel installation 
as a standby for the water power is 
evident from this brief description. 
The illustration (Figure 1) gives a 
good idea of its pleasing appearance 
and compactness. 

An entirely different kind of 
service is illustrated by an instal- 
lation by a produce concern in Mis- 
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souri where it is necessary to cool 
banana storage rooms and to pro- 
vide electrical power. It is a com- 
paratively small engine but very 
compact and economical to operate. 
It is shown in Figure 2, from which 
it will be seen that there is a mul- 
tiple V-belt drive to a 20 KVA 
generator and a flat belt drive to an 
ammonia compressor. The genera- 
tor furnishes the entire lighting 
requirements plus power for three 
motors of 2, 3 and 5 hp., respec- 
tively. The ammonia compressor 
cools three banana rooms, of which 
the largest holds some 340 bunches, 
and three smaller cold storage 
rooms. This diesel plant operates 
on the average about 14 hrs. per 
day on 1 gallon of 6-cent fuel oil 
per hr., which tells the story of 
fuel economy. 

The small engine has a field of 
application covering practically 
every operation for which power is 
needed in moderate amount. It is 
found in saw mills in isolated 
regions where there is no electrical 
power available, for the operation of 
cotton gins, pumping on ranches 
and farms, to mention only these 
three widely differing services. 
There are also instances where 
they are used in locations where 
electrical power is available be- 
cause the owners say that it is 
more economical. 

An eight cylinder 460 hp. diesel 
(Figure 3) has been installed in a 
New England paper mill to operate 
in conjunction with both steam and 
water power in an interesting set-up 
which shows strikingly how this 
type of power fits into almost any 
situation. The conditions here are 
that the water power varies materi- 
ally at different times of the year, 
sometimes being sufficient to drive 
some of the machinery directly and 
to generate electrical power besides, 
and at other times it is not enough 
to do either. As steam is required 
to heat the rolls of the paper ma- 
chines a 300 hp. variable speed 
turbine generator set has been in- 
stalled to supply power for them, 
and the exhaust steam is used to 
heat the drying rolls. Under cer- 
tain conditions this does not supply 

Continued on page 62 
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Figure 1 
In a New Jersey water 
pumping plant 





Figure 2 
In a Missouri cold 
storage plant 





Figure 3 
In a New England 
paper mill 


Figure 4 
In a South America! 
oil field 


Photographs by cour 
of Ingersoll-Rand 
Caterpillar Tract 
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Unfinished Busimess.... 


The product made a hit, but so 
did a Japanese bomber. No sale. 


y jprrunaly MANY A SLIP between the requisition 
and the purchase order, as many a supplier knows 
to his sorrow. Rarely has this common truth been 
more dramatically illustrated than in the accompanying 
photographs. The building is (or was, before the 
Nipponese bombers got through with it) the adminis- 
tration building of the Nanking-Shanghai and Shang- 
hai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway, at Nanking, China. 

From the smoking ruins of an upper floor of this 
devastated building, where the purchasing department 
of the railway formerly held forth, a portfolio was 
picked up which revealed the case history of a purchase 
transaction that was rudely terminated by the fortunes 
of war. 

The portfolio contained a requisition from the stores 
department to the director of purchases, calling for 
four 20-ton screw jacks, each mounted on a traversing 
base. There were carbon copies of eight requests for 
bids, sent by the purchasing department to leading 
supply companies, and formal quotations from six of 
the eight firms, including one from Innis & Riddle, Ltd., 
Shanghai agents for Simplex Jacks. 
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There was also a comprehensive report from the 
engineering department of the railroad, as requested 
by the director of purchases, and this document is 
reproduced herewith. Translated into English (Don’t 
blame us if the cut is upside down; we wouldn’t know) 
this courteous and admirably restrained treatise says: 
“I am in receipt of Stores Comparison Statement No. 
2569 and would suggest the purchase of Simplex Jacks 
from Messrs. Innis & Riddle, Ltd., as their product is 
comparatively good and strong.” 

The report is signed by Ping Liang Tsu, who in true 
Oriental fashion uses much ink to tell his simple and 
straightforward story. 

But before the purchase was consummated, the 
Japanese bombers swept over Nanking and made a 
couple of direct hits. Then and there, the N. S. & 
S. H. N. Ry. went out of commission. All the work 
of the purchasing and engineering departments, and 
the correspondence with the supply houses, in de- 
termining what jacks would be best suited to the job, 
went for naught. The order never went through. 
Maybe, after all, it should be listed as finished business. 

There is some consolation to the manufacturer in 
knowing that he would have gotten the order had not 


the gods of war intervened. But a not-so-philosophical 
salesman of Innis & Riddle, Ltd., is probably leaning 
against the nearest Shanghai bar, muttering, ‘‘Ain’t 
it the truth? War sure is Hell.” 








The desolate view above shows the 

2 railway purchasing office in war torn 

China, where this transaction was 
cancelled by enemy raiders 
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SILHOUETTE STUDIES 


347: Robert Chandler Kelley 


F THE EARLY “bent’’ and boy- 

hood ambitions of Bob Kelley 
had prevailed, he would today be 
engaged in the field of journalism 
rather than in buying. The fas- 
cination of printer’s ink dies hard, 
and this spark is still aglow. Though 
it has been relegated to second 
place among Kelley’s interests, it is 
still a force in making him one of 
the more articulate members of the 
purchasing fraternity, for which pur- 
chasing men can be duly grateful. 
There cannot be too many able 
spokesmen for the cause. 

As a youngster in Dorchester, 
Mass., Bob was the editor and pub- 
lisher of a series of neighborhood 
papers—The Dorchester Eagle, The 
Enterprise, and The Coagent, the 
last named title being culled from 
the dictionary for reasons which the 
passing years have obscured but 
which seemed very good at the 
time. He did the complete job— 
solicited the advertisements at the 
corner grocery, the drug store, and 
shoe shop, collected and wrote the 
news, set up the type, ran off the 
weekly edition of a hundred or two 
hundred copies on a hand press at 
home, and delivered the papers to his 
subscribers. He took this work 
very seriously, a proof of that in- 
terest being his membership in the 
National Amateur Press -Associa- 
tion. He did it with rather out- 
standing success, too, for in his early 
teens his accomplishment was recog- 
nized and he earned a trip to New 
York and Philadelphia, in the 
course of which he was featured as 
the boy speaker when the ‘Fossils 
of Amateur Journalism,’’ old timers 
who had shared that hobby in 
their youth, met for their annual 
banquet at the Waldorf. 

He gave up independent journal- 
ism in high school days, when he be- 
came editor of the Boston Latin 
School Register. Later, at Harvard 
University, he was one of the group 
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that inaugurated the J/arvard Illus- 
trated, a forerunner, two decades 
ahead of the popular vogue, of that 
type of journalism now typified in 
Life and a score of similar pictorial 
news journals. During his under- 
graduate days, Kelley served as 
managing editor and then as presi- 
dent of this student enterprise 
which still endures as the pictorial 
section of the Harvard Crimson. 
One of his associates in that venture 
was a lad named Fairchild, who has 
since achieved distinction as a 
pioneer and leading exponent of 
aerial photography. 

Meanwhile, he went beyond the 
amateur status in his chosen field 
by working one summer as a re- 
porter on the Boston Post, and sub- 
sequently serving as the Harvard 
correspondent for the Associated 
Press, the Boston Globe, Journal, 
and TJvaveler. In this capacity he 
wrote a feature story on his own 
commencement in 1917, and at- 
tained some notice as a ‘“‘by-line’”’ 
writer, with occasional signed arti- 
cles in the public press. 

It seemed then a foregone con- 
clusion that this would be the 
course of his life work, but that 
course was altered by a hard-headed 
economic realization of the more 
remunerative opportunities in in- 
dustry, spurred by the additional 
responsibilities incurred by his 
marriage while still in the military 
service. Once, years later, the per- 
sistent lure of paper, ink, and presses 
brought him again briefly to the 
copy desk, and he spent three 
months writing headlines for the 
Boston Record, along with a sup- 
plementary editorial job with the 
Cambridge Associates, syndicating a 
But then 
came the chance to go back to his 


series of business charts. 


former company as_ purchasing 
agent, and in buying he has found a 
new interest just as compelling. 


He still does a considerable amount 





of writing in a business way 
monthly column on American 
conditions for the Jndia 
Journal of London, and fre: 
articles on rubber, textiles 
purchasing, for the business 
But he is known primarily 
purchasing man. 


OB GOT A TASTE of mate 
Bb work in his army days, as a 
sergeant major in charge of sup} 
for the 151st Depot Brigade 
later as a 2nd Lieutenant 
fantry attached to the headqua: 
company at Camp Meade, wh« 
was signed up for such quantiti 
equipment that he didn’t slee} 
too easily. 

Within two weeks of his disc! 
in December, 1918, he became 
a group of college men taken 
the organization of the Con 
Rubber Company, in Mald 
Massachusetts, to learn the 
ness with a view to developin;s 
ture executives for the com, 
Two of that original group ar: 
the company today—the 
troller and the purchasing as 
His first assignment was to dk: 
ways of reducing material wa 
factory operations. 
he was sent to the Army aucti 
surplus military supplies, to bid 
Army duck, which was used ext 
sively in the manufacture of rub 
footwear. Thus his first act 


Incident 


purchasing experience was dor 
the accompaniment of the cha 
the auctioneer. 

For some years he moved st¢ 
upward through various divisi 
the company, acquiring int 
practical shop experience, inst 
the box-making plant, servi 
foreman of the fabric cutting 1 
and getting into production 
ules and planning, which 
close and important relation t 
purchasing program. Durins 
period he was assigned to a 
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sentative industrial committee of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
engaged in compiling a book on 
‘Material Standards and Control,” 
for which he wrote the chapter on 
reducing waste. About this time 
also appeared the first of many ar- 
ticles in the India Rubber World and 
Rubber Age. 

In the summer of 1925 this prog- 
ress was temporarily interrupted 
by a shake-up in the organization. 
Young, independent, and self-con- 
fident, Kelley declined to be a part 
of a general retrenchment program, 
and put in his resignation. He had 
little difficulty in landing another 
position with the nearby Hood 
Rubber Company, doing production 
planning in the Heel and Sole Divi- 
sion. But the whole experience 
was somewhat disturbing. He 
wasn't quite sure of his place in the 
industrial scheme, and after a few 
months he turned again to his first 
love, journalism, as _ recounted 
above. That interval restored his 
perspective and outlook on the way 
of life. 

Meanwhile the reorganization at 
Converse was still going on. Pur- 
chasing had been none too smooth 
since his own work in scheduling 
materials had lapsed. It was sug- 
gested that he go back and talk 
things over with the management, 
and as a result of that interview, 
thirteen years ago, he was named 
purchasing agent for the company. 


HERE WAS A GOOD deal of or- 
p sone work to be done, for 
the buying function up to this 
time had not been thoroughly 
centralized. One of the very im- 
portant moves was to bring the 
important items of textiles and 
rubker into the general purchasing 
program. Kelley’s practical fac- 
tory background and his personal 
experience in working with mate- 
rials proved invaluable, and he 
promptly established an excellent 
record as a buyer, which led pres- 
ently to his advancement to a 
position on the board of directors. 

There were other responsibilities. 
One of his early special assignments 
was the liquidation of the tire ma- 
chinery as the company concen- 
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trated on a more specialized manu- 
facturing program. His former 
work in production planning was 
a regular part of the work, and to 
this day he is one of the few pur- 
chasing men who originate all their 
own material requisitions. He was 
also placed in charge of plant main- 
tenance. 

A further responsibility came 
about through a change in manage- 
ment in 1930, resulting in a work- 
ing agreement with the Hodgman 
Rubber Company of Framingham, 
under which Kelley took over the 
buying for both organizations, and 
for the first time devoted his entire 
time to purchasing. There is no 
corporate connection between the 
two companies, and for the most 
part they have since returned to 
their status of two distinct and 
separately operated units, but the 
relation of the purchasing depart- 
ments has been so _ consistently 
satisfactory that Kelley still retains 
the dual position he undertook nine 
years ago, dividing his time be- 
tween the two organizations. 

As a buyer, it has been his policy 
to make himself promptly available 
to every caller. The salesman 
needs no particular credentials or 
advance appointment to reach the 
purchasing office, for Bob is one of 
the easiest of all purchasing men to 
see. That policy might easily be 
abused and become highly wasteful 
of time, but it has had definite ad 
vantages as well. For if the call 
proves to be not pertinent, it can be 
terminated just as promptly with- 
out any element of discourtesy, 
and meanwhile the company is 
assured that no legitimate oppor 
tunities have been lost by default. 
Every story has been heard and 
considered. The plan might not be 
feasible in every purchasing office, 
but it has worked very successfully 
in this case. 

Another outstanding feature of 
his buying program is the attention 
given to major commodities where 
the greatest opportunities as well 
as the greatest hazards lie. Rubber 
is one of the industries in which 
such raw material purchases were 
long considered as a_ specialized 
field, the province of the managing 


executives rather than as a part of 
the general purchasing program. 
Kelley has maintained that this is 
definitely within the scope of the 
purchasing function, and is indeed 
one of the principal responsibilities 
of the buyer. His experience has 
demonstrated the soundness of this 
contention. He has not been con 
tent to watch the current domestic 
market in relation to immediate 
requirements, nor to leave the 
determination of that market solely 
to the larger users, the dealers and 
speculators. Instead, he has made 
it a point to be as thoroughly and 
promptly informed regarding pri- 
mary markets as the importers 
themselves, and has developed to a 
considerable degree the use of the 
futures market as a means of in- 
suring not only his supplies of raw 
materials, but also of finished in- 
ventories, and for holding product 
costs close to the established stand- 
ard costs on which the business is 
estimated. Conceived as a mea- 
sure of stabilization rather than of 
speculation, he believes that such a 
program offers one of the greatest 
opportunities for constructive pur- 
chasing efficiency. 


B” KELLEY'S contribution to 
purchasing has been more than 
as a personal exponent of the buyer's 
art. He hadn't been at it very long 
before he had the urge to promote a 
course in the principles and prac- 
tices of industrial buying, prompted 
in part by his natural journalistic 
sense of self-expression and in part 
by his personal realization of the 
inadequacy of the existing facili- 
ties for studying the fundamentals. 
In the fall of 1927, he approached 
the dean of the business school at 
Northeastern University in Boston 
with the proposal to inaugurate an 
evening class in purchasing. The 
dean was receptive to the sugges- 
tion and was impressed by the man 
who made it. However, as a pru- 
dent precaution, he decided to 
check with the New England Pur- 
chasing Agent's Association as to 
Kelley's qualifications. It devel- 
oped that the Association had 
never heard of Kelley, and Kelley 

Continued on page 63 
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Bringing TIN to Market 


“ ORTHLESS AS TIN to me,” go 
Wore words in that popular song, 
Reverie, which has been one of the 
top-notchers in the “Hit Parade’’ 
on the radio—a song written by 
Larry Clinton, popular band leader 
and composer, music which is re- 
ported as “‘adapted’”’ from Debus- 
sy’s composition of the same name, 
written in 1890. 

Larry, those words of your song 
are in a class with that classical 
expression from a poet of yore, 
“Who steals my purse steals trash.” 
Suppose, Larry, that some one 
dining at the Hotel Biltmore where 
you and your band are playing, 
sends up to you in appreciation of 
your music a 100-pound pig of 
tin in lieu of flowers at around mid- 
night, just after you have played 
your “Dipsy Doodle,” of which you 
are also author. 

Just nine hours after you receive 
that pig tin you may dispose of it 
through one of some two dozen 
dealers or importers of tin in New 
York for around $45. This dealer 
may sell it direct to a consumer, 
such as a maker of collapsible tubes; 
or to another dealer; or, he may 
trade it on the London Metal 
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HAROLD A. KNIGHT 


Metals Editor 


New York Journal of Commerce 


Exchange, center of all world 
dealings in tin; or perhaps on the 
Commodity Exchange at New York, 
though dealings here are small and 
infrequent and the chances are that 
this will not be where your tin is 
exchanged for cash. 

Moreover, Larry, in the brass 
section of your orchestra there may 
be at least 1% tin in the composi- 
tion of the brass in the trumpets, 
trombones and saxophones. Your 
kettle drums, of bronze, contain at 
least 20% tin. Again, Larry, when 
your orchestra gathers in a corner 
of the dining room for refreshments 
after your night’s work, you boys 
will be drinking beer out of cans, 
which contain about 2% tin. 

Your pig of tin, Larry, is worth 
45 to 46 cents per pound, whereas 
if you owned copper it would be 
11'/, cents; lead or zinc, around 5 
cents per pound. Tin, in fact, is 
the dearest of the base metals. It 


approaches in value the precious 


metals such as silver, gold, plati- 
num, iridium, etc. 

Yet we understand, Larry, why 
you have used those words in your 
song. Asa boy you heard the con- 


temptuous expression, “‘tin Lizzie.”’ 


Many still laugh when they read in 
the business newspapers that the 
Ford Motor Company is in the 
market for a carload of tin. It has 
been the lowly tin can, rusting on 
the city dump, which has given this 
contemptuous feeling. But it was 
the steel base of that can which 
was rusting. Pure tin itself is not 
easily destroyed, and resists well 
the onslaught of nature’s forces. 

So, Larry, without further at- 
tempts to embarrass you we will 
try to give you the basic facts of 
tin, its production and marketing. 
You purchasing agents may listen 
in. 

What is perhaps of prime interest 
to us is that the United States does 
not produce tin, though we con- 
sume about 50% of the world’s 
production. We have a few tin 
deposits, but they are not com- 
mercially profitable, nor would they 
be even if tin were selling at $1 per 
pound. Twenty years ago the 
United States had five tin smelters, 
but the ore was brought from 
Bolivia and elsewhere. Tin ore is 
admitted duty free while United 
States production is under 1,000 tons 
yearly. However, all five smelters 
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This is the sixth article in a series outlining the 
marketing process in major raw materials, tracing 
the course of the material from its source to the 
time of its arrival in the industrial user’s plant 











have passed out of the picture since 
production here was unprofitable. 
For one thing, when the United 
States tried to build up a tin in- 
industry of its own, the nations 
owning tin ore placed prohibitive 
export taxes, sometimes as high as 
40%. 

The United States Government 
is naturally concerned over our 
lack of native tin. Some three 
years ago a law was passed to curb 
exports of tin scrap from the United 
States. It can be exported, but 
only under license, the Government 
thereby keeping some _ control. 
Under Government supervision at- 
tempts have been made to find good 
tin deposits in the United States 
and Alaska. There have been fre- 
quent debates between the politi- 
cians and the engineers. The latter 
have the real facts and win out in 
such arguments, claiming that it is 
very unlikely that tin enough for 
only war emergencies will be found 
on our soil. 

Accordingly the only plan in 
sight is to hoard tin from the natural 
tin producing countries. Within 
the last two years our Navy De- 
partment has bought enough tin, 
storing it in the Brooklyn Clothing 
Depot, to last it during ten years of 
peace or perhaps two years of a 
major war. Tin is needed for 
bearings of machinery, 
trucks, 


airplanes, 
tanks, etc. It is needed 
for the tin cans which contain the 
soldier’s food (though Germany has 
used much aluminum). 

Tin is not absolutely indispens- 
able but it is always a hardship to 
do without it. A dozen years ago a 
world shortage of tin loomed and 


Tin mining in Malaya is done by power 

dredges, as shown in the photo at the 

head of page 34, or in shallow pits (right) 
operated by cheap native labor 


(Photos by Ewing Galloway) 
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the price reached 73 
pound. 


cents per 
At that time smoking to- 
bacco, which had come in tins, was 
packed in cardboard. Cadmium 
was used in bearings in place of 
tin. Glass and aluminum were 
used for many containers. But 
when the price cheapened again, the 
world was glad to return to tin, no 
satisfactory substitutes having been 
found. 

Tin is found at the mouth of cer- 
tain rivers and is recovered by 
dredging, or from shallow mines 
where open-pit mining is used, or 
from the deeper lode mines, there 
being thus three principal methods 
of recovery from nature. There 
are many things about the tin in- 
dustry which resemble — rubber. 
Many of the same countries are 
prominent producers of both, such 
as Great Britain, which dominates 
both commodities. Both can be 
produced by small company opera- 
tions, at least where dredging is not 
involved, where but little capital is 
needed. In China, for instance, 
there are thousands of small tin 
mines, worked each by from two to 
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fifty coolies, the expense of ope! 
tions being little, if any more, tl 

the operation of a hot dog stan 

this country. 


In both rubber and tin the 
ous producing countries have « 
bined to form a sort of cartel, y 
regulates production and expor 
Both seem to be successful wher 
many such regulating scheme 
other materials have crashed, 
as coffee, sugar, copper. 

These days about 10,000 ton 
refined tin is being exported 





producing countries per month, a 

of this amount 8,360 tons f1 
members of the International 1] 
Committee, which rules the 
industry, made up as it is f1 
representatives of the principal 
countries. In a typical month 
these days, the Federated Mala 
states will export 2,850 tons, th 
being at the head of the list fi: 
standpoint of quantity and ch: 
ness of costs of manufacture. 
livia will export 1,650 tons, thou 


8) 


in recent years they have fall 

somewhat behind their assig 

quotas because of wars arid lac! 

industrial man power. The Net! 

lands East Indies and Siam 

each export 1,400 tons; the Belgia 

Congo 600 tons, Nigeria 260 1 

and French Indo China 200 1 





If pure, the mineral cassite1 | 
contains 78.8% tin. Bolivian 
concentrates, or “‘barilla,’’ co1 
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from 58 to 70% tin, occuring in 
lode deposits. Concentrates from 
the alluvial placer deposits, es- 
pecially from the Straits Settle- 
ments, contain from 70 to 76% 


metal. Among the common im- 
purities which have to be removed 
in the smelting processes are those 
which are divided into four classes: 
(1) easily reducible impurities, lead, 
copper, arsenic, antimony and bis- 
muth; (2) more difficultly reduci- 
ble, iron; (3) slag forming, silica, 
alumina, lime, tungsten; and (4) 
matte forming, sulphur. 

Among the methods used for 
refining tin are roasting, magnetic 
separation, flotation or electrolysis. 
In roasting, many of the impurities 
are formed into gases and pass off. 
Magnetic separation of course re- 
moves iron. Flotation consists of 
the mixing of the pulverized ores 
into a liquid containing an oily 
substance which forms a suds and 
retains the lighter particles while 
the heavier ones sink. The process, 
which applies to metals generally, is 
said to have been discovered when a 
miner’s wife was washing her hus- 
band’s overalls. She left them in a 
pail of water and soapsuds and 
was startled later to find some of the 
minerals which had oozed out of the 
pockets floating in the suds while 
others were at the bottom of the 
pail. 

Thus whereas various petroleum 
products are separated by their 
tendencies to distill off at various 
temperatures, so may metals be 
separated according to their pro- 
clivities toward sinking or floating 
in certain liquid media. Electroly- 
sis of course depends on the passing 
of electrical currents through metals 
in solution of acids and their elec- 
trical deposition in a pure state on 
the electrical poles. Often the tin 
concentrates pass through several 
of these processes. Many of the 
Bolivian tin properties were form- 
erly worked as silver mines and 
much of the tin ore contains silver, 
though not enough to be considered 
an asset. It 1s not uncommon to 
find gold associated with tin in 
Alaskan deposits. In certain cases 
impurities are not considered harm- 
ful. Thus many brands of Chinese 
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tin contain considerable lead, which 
is not harmful for solder making. 

There are forty tin smelting and 
refining works scattered throughout 
the world. Tin concentrates (con 
centrated ore) frequently travel 
tremendous distances to reach a 
refinery. The principal ones are 
located at Liverpool, Arnhem (Hol- 
land), Penang, Singapore, Hong 
Kong and Billiton (in Netherlands 
East Indies). There are two prin 
cipal companies in the Straits Settle 
ments, the Straits Trading Com- 
pany and the Eastern Smelting 
Company. 

Metal sold as Straits tin may 
have a very cosmopt itan ancestry 
and may be made up of tin ore 
shipped from Siam, China, Aus 
tralia, South Africa, Nigeria or 
Bolivia. However, since the num 
ber of smelters gradually increases, 
it is the tendency to ship ore closer 
to home than formerly. 

Pigs of tin weigh close to 100 
pounds each and resemble silver in 
color. In fact thefts of tin from 
warehouses, etc., have been fairly 
common, the thieves usually having 
been under the impression that 
they were getting silver which sells 
by the ounce at virtually the same 
price as tin sells by the pound. 
Stolen tin, if recovered, can always 
be identified by the name of the 
producing company and _ various 
serial numbers which are stamped 
on the pig. 

Tin is divided roughly into two 
classes for purposes of sales: Straits 
or standard tin, which must be pure 
to the extent of 99*/,°%; and 99% tin 
which must analyze at least 99% 
pure. On contracts calling for 
standard the tin following descrip- 
tions are deliverable: Straits, Aus- 
tralian, Banca, Billiton and English 
refined tin. Commercially, Straits 
tin, when named in contract, must 
be just that, though it is actually a 
standard tin and may delivered on 
any standard contract. 

When in commercial dealings no 
description is specified, Straits tin 
is implied. Price quotations in 
business newspapers and trade jour- 
nals refer to Straits tin, unless 
otherwise specified. Commercial 
tin will often run as much as 





99.960%> pure, which is about the 
limit of purity outside of the chemi- 
cal laboratory. About the lowest 
of purity in the commercial world 
is 95%. 

Sulphur is one of the deadliest 
enemies among tin users. Many a 
tin plate maker will turn out a 
beautiful batch of silvery sheets, 
set it aside proudly in warehouse, 
only to find later that black spots 
have appeared, denoting the pres- 
ence of sulphur, probably in the 
tin, or perhaps in the steel base. 

About 36° % of the tin consumed 
goes into manufacture of tin plate 
and terne plate. Solder takes 22%; 
babbitt and bearing metal, 14%; 
brass and bronze, 6%; collapsible 
tubes, 3%; foil 5%; and chemi- 
cals, 2'/2%. 

As said before, the United States 
consumes about half the tin of the 
world, with the United States 
Steel Corporation the largest Ameri- 
can consumer and in fact the largest 
of the world. The Steel Corpora- 
tion is such a large scale buyer of tin 
that it goes to the primary markets 
for its metal, usually Singapore, thus 
high-hatting the London and New 
York markets. Moreover it brings 
the tin back to the United States 
in its own fleet of boats. Thus 
one of its ships, the Steel Trader, 
will make a trip of several weeks’ 
duration from Singapore to New 
York with perhaps 300 tons of pig 
tin; in a few days it will start on its 
outbound journey—perhaps carry- 
ing 300 tons of tinplate for use in 
the Far East, for tin is a widely- 
The Steel 
Corporation, the world’s best tin 


traveled commodity. 


customer, is often given recognition 
by allowing a representative of the 
company to sit in on meetings of the 
International Tin Committee where 
he may make suggestions in con- 
ducting the affairs of tin—without 
the benefit of voting, however. 

The London Metal Exchange is 
the leading center of trading in tin. 
Old photographs depict men in 
stove pipe hats and frock coats, with 
Grover Whalen flowers in button- 
holes, but with non-Grover Whalen 
whiskers and handle-bar mustaches, 
gathering around the trading posts. 

Continued on page 58 
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HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Purchasing Agents will 

hold this year’s annual convention from May 21-25. Since 
there are to be exhibits, sales like the one pictured above are 
likely to be made. They are called sales on trial. In this type 
of sale the seller has the title and the risk of loss until the end 
of the trial period. They pass to the buyer after he has, in some 
way, signified his willingness to become the owner. He can do so 
by holding the goods until after the end of the trial period; by 
notice to the seller that he desires to adopt the transaction, 
usually, by selling them before or after the trial period. From 
the facts above, the purchasing agent had done none of these. 
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Sometimes, expressions such as “‘if you do not like th 


you can return it’’ occur in a sale. Here it is not so 


there is to be a trial period. Probably such conversation 


title to the buyer at the time of the transaction, with the pz: 


of revesting it in the seller if the article proves unsatisfac 


such is the intent, the buyer would have the title and 1 
from the time of the sale. 


In any case it is the intent of the parties which govern 


sequently, this should be made clear at the time of the 


Copy by H. H. Shively, Babson Institute; drawings by G. | 











The Convention City 








San Francisco welcomes Purchasing Agents 
for their 24th Annual Convention, May 22-25 


HE CONVENTION VISITOR to San 

Francisco next month will find a 
city historical, progressive, unique, 
and beautiful. 

Long before the existence of gold 
in California was dreamed of, the 
gentle Franciscan fathers came up 
the old coastal trail, founded the 
Mission Dolores on the shores of the 
great land-locked bay whose un- 
ruffled waters stretched for over 
sixty miles, and named the city for 
their patron saint—Francis. Around 
that settlement there grew up a 
tranquil little community of Spanish 
colonists, engaged in the peaceable 
pursuit of agriculture and wine 
making in this most attractive and 
fertile region. For a hundred and 
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twenty-five years, the padres repre 
sented the sole authority, serving 
not only as spiritual advisors, but as 
doctors, judges, architects and agri- 
cultural directors, extending their 
influence along the whole area that 
is now California. 

Until the very beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the only ships 
to sail through the Golden Gate into 
the harbor of San Francisco were 
those of the Spanish Government, 
sent once a year to bring necessary 
Then Yankee 
lured by the abundance of sea otter 


supplies. vessels, 
in those waters, came in great num 
bers to establish a highly profitable 
fur trade, and shortly afterward a 
established 


Russian colony was 


nearby, with little interference from 
the government of New Spain. 

In 1921, Mexico won its inde- 
Cali- 
fornia became a part of the new 


pendence from Spain, and 
country, but had little success in 
imposing its rule on the traders 
or upon a growing number of adven- 
turers who had heard of this poorly 
governed section of the Mexican 
Republic and arrived with a cal- 
culating and acquisitive eye. Dur- 
ing Polk’s administration, General 
Fremont arrived, ostensibly on a 
surveying expedition, and suddenly 
found himself embroiled in a revolu- 
tion. It was directly through his 
unofficial efforts that California be- 
came a republic in 1846, the direct 
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forerunner of its admission to the 
Union four years later. 

Then, one spring morning in 
1848, the city heard the call of its 
destiny as a carpenter building a 
saw-mill in the Sacramento hills, 
almost within shouting distance 
of old Sutter’s Fort, found gold, 
and that magic word focussed the 
attention of the world on Cali- 
fornia. The city that developed 
overnight was a city of unbelievable 
adventure and romance. Young, 
vital and throbbing, it regarded 
nothing with veneration. When 
laws were finally needed, it made its 
own, and the righteous looked to 
the Vigilantes for their protection. 
In the words of Charles Galdwell 
Dobie, ‘It began as a city of flux 
and ferment, and it remains a city of 
flux and ferment today. In all its 
history it has given a unanimous in- 
dorsement to nothing, and disagree- 
ment has been as usual as accord.”’ 
Within the space of a decade, San 
Francisco changed from a settle- 
ment of 200 souls to a thriving city 
of 56,000, a phenomenal growth 
which has continued up to the pres- 
ent day, as industrial progress and 
the lure of unsurpassed living con- 
ditions have replaced the old bo- 
nanza days. 

The bygone generations live in 
the landmarks of the city today, in 
the historic missions, the old Presi- 
dio, the glamor and magnificence 


Fishermen’s Wharf—a picturesque bit of 
Italy in San Francisco; a miniature har- 
bor for 600 gaily painted ships of the 
Italian fishermen. Besides the docks are 
Stalls where fresh crab and shellfish are 
served from boiling cauldrons. 
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of the days of the gold kings, the 
fishing fleets reminiscent of the 
earliest industry, colorful as the 
fleets of Italy from which the pres- 
ent generation had its origin. But 
essentially San Francisco is a mod- 
ern city, and its proudest monu- 
ments are the great engineering 
feats of bridging the Bay and the 
Golden Gate, and the Pageant of 
the Pacific, the 19839 World’s Fair 
staged on a man-made island in the 
center of the Bay. 

San Francisco is a city of hills— 
twenty-two of them circling the 
Bay, and each with a character all 
its own. Nob Hill, once crowned 
by the mansions of the bonanza 
kings and railroad magnates, is now 
the site of the large modern hotels 
which will house the N.A.P.A. con- 
vention. Telegraph Hill is a sheer 
promontory once used as a lookout 
and signal station to apprise the 
city of all incoming vessels. On 
Mt. Davidson, highest of all, tower- 
ing 927 feet above the sea, is a mag- 
nificent 100-foot concrete cross, the 
site of the famous Easter sunrise 
services, and center of a splendid 
park system. Other peaks have 
been given over to attractive resi- 
dential districts and imposing in- 
stitutions. The topography has im- 
pressed itself picturesquely on the 
city’s transportation system, and 
the cable cars provide a never-to-be- 





forgotten experience for the vis 
The cosmopolitan nature oi 
city is best exemplified by the Ital 
settlement around  Fishern 
Wharf and by the famous C! 
town District, center of Ori 
population in the Western world 
Industrially, San Francisco is 
center of a varied and busy acti 
Agriculture still claims the 
eminence, supplying a numb 
corollary industries such as pac! 
and canning, wineries, and th« 
Mining, an industry always 
ciated with California, is as act 
today as ever. Sourdough t 
nique, however, has almost di | 
peared, and in its place is the s 
fully trained mining engineer 
operates a modern mine as a « 
plicated but sensitive piece of 
chinery. Gold was the econon 
resource which led to Califor 
first development, and more t 
two billion dollars in bullion |} 
been produced in the state. 
yield today is about forty mill 
dollars annually, but this is o1 
small part of the economic rett 
from the state. Mineral resour 
include almost all of the basic 
terials used in the chemical, sti 
tural and metal working indust: 
and this wealth of raw material | 
led to the establishment of flout 
ing manufactures in virtually e 
Continued on pa 











The following paper was awarded first prize in the 1938 Students’ 
Educational Contest sponsored by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents and open to students in accredited colleges of 
business administration. Mr. Pillsbury is a student inthe Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, Harvard University. The 
other prize winning papers were submitted by Robert Williams, 
Harvard; Cyril H. Hermele, Columbia; and J. M. Hartwell, Harvard. 
The prizes are cash awards made from the Boffey Memorial Fund. 


A Critieal Analysis of 
Employee Purchasing 


Samuel W. 


URCHASING FOR EMPLOYEES is practiced 

in one way or another by almost every American 
business concern. It is impossible to estimate the 
actual volume of trade that is carried on in this manner, 
but there can be little doubt that business of this sort 
constitutes a sizeable cut in the potential total of retail 
sales made annually in this country. According to one 
estimate, the practice of ‘industrial selling’ accounts 
for $150,000,000 worth of business yearly, and accord- 
ing to another, sales of this sort in the Chicago area alone 
amount to $25,000,000—$30,000,000. If one were to 
add the quantity of trade carried on by means of ‘‘cour- 
tesy sales,’’ this total would probably be multiplied 
several times. 

Almost all companies allow employees to purchase 
their consumer goods merchandise at big discounts. 
The policy of ‘“‘courtesy sales’ has, in fact, been so 
generally accepted, that it has led to abuses in many 
cases. Companies extending large discounts on their 
own manufactured merchandise often find that their em- 
ployees use this privilege to go into retailing for their 
friends. As the practice is easily controlled by a few 
regulations, the problem of “‘courtesy sales’ is not a 
pressing one. Nevertheless, it is amazing how many 
concerns continue to antagonize their distributors by 
allowing their employees to make at cost indiscriminate 
purchases of their own manufactured merchandise. 

Companies that sell their employees merchandise 
purchased from the outside, usually try to limit such 
sales to “‘articles of necessity.’’ Fuel, household goods, 
building materials and often automotive supplies are 
some of the goods generally included in this category. 
Companies pursuing this policy often find it difficult to 
limit employees’ purchases, however, because the ten- 
dency is for the number of necessities to expand until 
it includes everything from refrigerators to tennis 
rackets. 

No two companies seem to handle employee purchas- 
ing in the same way. Some, like the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, purchase a wide selec- 
tion of things for their employees (as ‘well as giving 
them 50% discounts on their telephone rates) while 
others like Atwater Kent will purchase absolutely noth- 
ing for their employees nor will they even grant them 
discounts on merchandise manufactured by the com- 
pany itself. Then there are other concerns which of 
necessity must purchase such a big line of goods for 
their employees that they have set up special stores for 
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distributing these goods at retail. Southern textile 
mills in isolated communities and steel mills in “‘com- 
pany towns”’ are good examples to illustrate this policy. 

Of course there are many other systems of employee 
purchasing other than those mentioned above. The 
variety is, in fact, as endless as there are innumerable 
combinations of the basic plans. The variety of poli- 
cies pursued by different companies is in itself an indica- 
tion of the complex nature of employee purchasing. 
Because no particular plan or policy of employee pur- 
chasing can hope to be successful in meeting the needs 
of all companies, this paper will not attempt to devise 
a solution to the problem, but will rather attempt to 
devise a set of principles which should be applicable to 
most cases. 


Types of Employee Purchasing 


Purchasing for employees is of three distinct types. 
First, the purchase of a company’s own products; 
secondly, the purchase of goods and supplies ordinarily 
needed by the company; and thirdly, the purchase of 
merchandise which is neither manufactured nor used 
by thecompany. A fairly detailed examination of these 
three types should give us the necessary background 
for coming to some definite conclusion on the subject 
of employee purchasing. Naturally, different problems 
arise under each of these types of employee purchasing. 
Consequently, in order to gain the necessary back- 
ground for coming to some general conclusion, it is 
necessary to examine each one of these types separately. 


1. Purchase of a Company's Own Products. 


As it has been already stated, almost every company 
manufacturing products useable to the average con- 
sumer, allows its employees to purchase these products 
at cost or at a considerable discount from the regular 
retail price. Offhand, one might think this practice 
somewhat unfair to the employees working for concerns 
who produce industrial goods, but then perhaps they 
receive higher wages. At any rate, we must accept the 
fact that nearly 100% of the companies engaged in 
producing consumer goods give their employees the 
benefits of so-called “‘courtesy sales.” 

What are the reasons for this? Why should com- 
panies be so willing to sell their products practically at 
cost to potential customers who might perfectly well 
buy them at retail prices? The answer is simple. As 
the term ‘“‘courtesy sales’ implies, companies sell their 
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products to employees in order to gain their good will. 
Employers reason that all the members of their organi- 
zation will be apt to be more “‘loyal’’ to the company if 
this favor is granted them. Furthermore, some execu- 
tives believe that this policy promotes a good word-of- 
mouth advertising campaign for their products. 

Types of ‘“‘courtesy sales’’ vary a good deal. A few 
companies are so liberal that they allow not only their 
employees to buy their merchandise at greatly reduced 
prices, but they allow specific discounts for their em- 
ployees’ friends! Then others like General Electric 
have very carefully worked out plans for selling their 
own products. G.E. enables its employees to purchase 
its radios at the conservative discount of 25% and yet 
dealers are not deprived of this market of 90,000 cus- 
tomers because it is a rule of the company that all such 
sales must be transacted through either special employ- 
ees’ stores or through regular G.E. dealer outlets. The 
dealers are glad of the extra business (it often gives 
them the necessary volume to realize quantity dis- 
counts) and yet the company is able to do a good turn 
to its employees. In passing, it is interesting to note 
that ‘‘courtesy sales’’ may actually affect retail trade a 
good deal. In the vicinity of Danbury, Connecticut, 
the retail hat trade is negligible and yet, surprisingly 
enough, the farmers of that region are all equipped with 
the most striking felt headgear! 

Generally speaking, one may say that the sale of a 
manufacturer's own products to its employees is carried 
on whenever practicable (i.e., when products are in de- 
mand by the employees). These sales are usually made 
at prices which give the company a slight profit (enough 
to cover the extra bookkeeping expense, etc.). Ordi- 
narily such ‘‘courtesy sales’ do increase an employee's 
attachment to his company, and do not bring about un- 
favorable repercussions from retailers distributing this 
company’s products. Nevertheless, the case of the 
Danbury hatters tells a twofold lesson which is worth 
observing. The experience of these hat manufacturers 
shows that by allowing unlimited ‘‘courtesy sales’’ you 
may destroy the retail trade in your merchandise over a 
large area, and that you may unwittingly give your 
employees the impression that your product is of 
cheaper quality. Undoubtedly it is a good policy for a 
company to sell its products to its employees at reduced 
prices, but care must be taken that this practice does 
not get out of hand. For big companies it is especially 
important that ‘‘courtesy sales’’ be carefully controlled 
and therefore some well-devised system like that of 
General Electric’s is practically indispensable. 


2. Goods and Supplies Purchased by a Company for 
Its Own Use and Sold to Employees at Cost or Slightly 
Higher. 

This type of employee purchasing is fairly common, 
but the extent to which it is practiced depends in great 
part on the particular needs of a company. For ex- 
ample, a company may purchase such things as tools, 
fuel, tires and building supplies—all goods that an 
employee may want—but at the same time the company 
may not be able to interest its employees in buying 
these things (even at discounts) because they are so 
high priced. Then again, it is frequently so much of a 
nuisance for the purchasing department to sell employ- 
ees small lots of lumber, individual tires or a tankful of 
gas that it is not worthwhile for these companies to 
bother with sales of this sort. 

In spite of the difficulties mentioned above, the ma- 
jority (if not most) of moderate and big-sized concerns 
distribute to employees at cost or slightly higher those 
supplies purchased by them for their own use. Fuel, 
automotive supplies, building supplies and electrical 
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goods form the greater part of this type of employee 
purchasing. 

There are three purposes involved in making pur- 
chases of this sort for employees. In the first place it 
establishes a measure of good will for the purchasing 
department (which it always needs); in the second 
place, it increases the employees’ good will for the com- 
pany, and in the third place it may be the means of 
cleaning up excess stocks of supplies. Such purchases 
are popular with employees. Whether you save a pro- 
fessor ten dollars a year on his coal bill or whether you 
save a machinist fifty cents on a gallon of paint, it does 
not matter; both will be eternally grateful to the pur- 
chasing agent for getting him the bargain. 

If checked carefully, purchases of this sort are not 
often abused. Sometimes you will find employees pur- 
chasing tires or fuel for their friends, but the cases are 
infrequent for such illicit sales are easy to trace. An- 
other advantage of this type of employee purchasing is 
that it rarely offends distributors. Occasionally coal 
dealers and auto supply retailers may protest, but usu- 
ally employee purchases of this type amount to such a 
small proportion of the total trade done in merchandise 
of this sort that there is little reason for these dis- 
tributors to complain. 

Ordinarily, employee purchasing of supplies used by a 
company in the course of its business is a good practice 
to follow. It increases the employee’s good will for the 
company and enables the purchasing department to 
give itself a few pats on the back. This policy must be 
closely watched, however, in cases where large com- 
panies are located in fairly small towns, for under such 
circumstances, local distributors may be severely af- 
fected by any substantial purchasing of supplies by 
employees through company headquarters. 


3. Purchase of Goods Not Manufactured or Needed by 
the Company. 

This type of employee purchasing has stirred up the 
greatest amount of employee good will. Conversely, 
however, it is this policy of “industrial purchasing”’ that 
has caused most of the ill will on the part of retailers. 
Consequently, although this type of purchasing has 
been the most popular with employees, it is a policy 
which has proved to be the most dangerous for a com- 
pany to practice because of the many unpleasant kick- 
backs which it may provoke. 

Contrary to what many people have thought, com- 
panies generally do purchase all sorts of merchandise for 
their employees (at least this is true in New England). 
Purchasing agents shine in the art of buying every type 
of merchandise at all sorts of discounts. Nothing seems 
to be too big nor is anything too small to be purchased 
at cut prices. Whether an employee wants a dozen golf 
balls or a new oil furnace, the purchasing agent (if he 
is a ‘‘good fellow’’) will usually oblige an employee by 
obtaining the desired article at a price which is far below 
that listed in the shop window. 

The game of “‘industrial selling’’ is pursued in a great 
variety of ways. Some companies actively try to de- 
velop as big a line of discounted goods for their em- 
ployees as they can; others follow a more passive policy 
and purchase at a discount only those products which 
are solicited by wholesalers or other manufacturers. 
Still a third group of purchasing agents treat employee 
purchases of this sort as distinct favors and therefore 
do not attempt to obtain discounts on specific articles 
until requested todoso. Finally some companies have, 
in self-defense, adopted a firm policy of executing only 
those orders of $5 or more which are for goods classified 
as necessities. In spite of the variety of policies pur- 
sued, the majority of companies purchasing for their 
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employees in this manner earnestly seem to try to 
contact a great number of different types of retailers and 
wholesalers in order to provide their employees with a 
big line of discounted goods. Food, clothing, automo- 
biles and furniture are usually avoided, however—they 
cause the purchasing agent too many headaches and 
react too severely on retailers to be very satisfactory 
goods for employees to buy directly through their com- 
panies. 

The main idea is to help the employee make his sub- 
stantial purchases at reduced rates. To accomplish 
this end, most purchasing agents of small and medium- 
sized companies will usually strive to make arrange- 
ments for obtaining bargains of all sorts. Big com- 
panies, especially those in small cities, are, of course, 
severely limited in giving aid of this sort to their em- 
ployees. -Interference with regular retail trade, the ex- 
pense and bother of handling so many accounts, and the 
increased opportunity for abuse are just three reasons 
which make it harder for these companies to follow this 
course of action. 

There are many motives governing a company’s pur- 
chasing a wide variety of merchandise for its employees. 
The strongest of these motives is, of course, that of good 
will. ‘“‘Save him a dollar and he’s for you”’ has become 
an accepted principle amongst most purchasing agents. 
Of course not all this good will accrues to the purchasing 
department; some of it accrues to the company itself. 
The consequence is that employee purchasing of this all- 
inclusive variety is likely to be very popular with all 
members of a company’s organization. 

Although the matter of good will is the most important 
reason for a company to practice this type of employee 
purchasing, there are other factors involved which a 
company often considers important. For example, 
enabling employees to obtain 10 to 50% discounts on 
all sizeable purchases except food and clothing, is an 
indirect method of raising the employees’ wages. Then 
again, companies argue that such a purchasing policy 
makes it possible for their employees to keep out of the 
hands of loan sharks. Finally, there are special cases 
of companies which, because of their isolation, feel it 
necessary to help their employees purchase goods not 
obtainable in the nearby vicinity. 

Many different methods are utilized in making pur- 
chases at wholesale for employees. The building up of 
an ‘‘O.K’'d list’’ of retailers and wholesalers who will 
grant discounts is one of the most common adopted by 
purchasing departments. By this method employees 
are entitled to buy directly through the company any 
item stocked by a concern on this list. (Cash must be 
paid at the time of payment, however.) A good many 
companies have adopted a rather passive, disinterested 
policy toward employee purchasing. They will buy 
for their employees goods solicited by electrical, jewelry 
and leather goods wholesalers and manufacturers, and 
they will also make some efforts to procure at a dis- 
count specially desired items; but they will not go 
out of their way to purchase any great number of differ- 
ent products. 

A third method is one that is illustrated by Harvard 
University’s old policy. Under this system no goods 
were sold directly through the University; but the pur- 
chasing agent would arrange for special discounts from 
regular retailers. Some companies have found it advis- 
able to ‘“‘pass the buck’’ by setting up “employee pur- 
chase associations.’’ Employees become members by 
paying a nominal sum (usually a dollar) and are there- 
after granted the privilege of buying merchandise at 
favored discounts from a list of retailers and whole- 
salers which the association has made up. Finally 
there are the various methods of credit purchasing. 
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Some companies allow their employees to pay for goods 
through deductions from their wages ($5 weekly being 
the usual maximum) and others will demand cash pay- 
ment but will grant credit for 30 days or more. 

The effects of a liberal policy of employee purchasing 
are likely to be far more consequential than are those 
for the other two types previously discussed. Compan- 
ies claim, of course, that this policy improves relations 
with their employees. This is probably true, but only 
up to a certain point, because once employees succeed in 
making purchases for their friends they begin to regard 
special discounts on merchandise as rights and not as 
privileges. When employees begin to take this attitude, 
companies may as well give up these purchasing plans, 
because the element of employee good will has gone out 
of the picture entirely. 

Another factor which companies must consider seri- 
ously in judging whether to adopt or continue whole- 
sale purchasing for their employees is the effect of this 
action on retailers in their vicinity. In Chicago and in 
Toledo concerted threats from retailers to cease dis- 
tributing the products of companies which have carried 
on this practice, have brought about results, for as soon 
as manufacturing concerns learn that they are in any 
way antagonizing their retail dealers, they realize that 
they are endangering their whole business. Retailers 
are, after all, the ‘‘life line’ of many manufacturers; 
without their support most producers of consumer 
goods would be unable to sell to the public effectively. 

The expense and trouble of maintaining a comprehen- 
sive employee purchasing plan varies according to the 
size of the company, the extent to which employees use 
this privilege, and the attitude of nearby retailers and 
wholesalers. Small companies can usually keep their 
employee purchasing under control, but purchases of 
this sort often burden large companies (especially those 
located in small cities and towns) with additional ex- 
penses and bring complaints from local merchants. 

Small companies can generally handle wholesale pur- 
chasing for employees in a satisfactory manner, but for 
large companies this often becomes a fairly troublesome 
problem. The purchasing department has to devote an 
unnecessarily large amount of time to trivial purchases, 
the company incurs additional bookkeeping and clerical 
expense, and often such a policy will, if not carried out 
carefully, antagonize the local retail dealers. This 
latter drawback can become especially serious if these 
same dealers are the buyers of the company’s products. 

Although the practice of purchasing a wide line of 
merchandise for employees is very general, one cannot 
infer from this fact that it usually brings about good 
results. The trouble is that too many big companies 
adopt this policy without considering the possible long- 
run effects—they fail to realize that if employee pur- 
chasing is pushed too far, the element of good will may 
disappear and abuses may set in which will cause much 
ill will to develop among retail distributors. 


The Ethics of Employee Purchasing 


As ordinary consumers, how often do we complain 
of those “‘insiders’’ who never seem to buy anything 
until they have succeeded in obtaining it at a substantial 
discount from its list price! We seem to take it for 
granted that those persons who play a part in producing 
the merchandise of a particular company should be able 
to get this merchandise at greatly reduced prices; but 
I believe that the general feeling is that it is unfair for 
these same individuals to be able to profit from buying 
all sorts of other articles at big discounts. 

This brings up the ethical question as to whether or 
not it is all right for a company to purchase a general 

Continued on page 80 
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Individual Requiremenis are 
Basis for REPUBLIC Research 


7 The variety of operating methods and é 


ment found in different industries .. . and among 
engaged in the same industry . . . creates corres! 
ing needs for distinct types of Mechanical Rubber G 
In order to pest satisfy these: needs, the manufaci' 
Belting and Hose must be fully acquainted with con 

affecting every service to 


which his producis ar 
Through many years Republic has carried on c SI 


ized research for that express purpose - 0 better 
stand the exact natire of your particular require 
Such intensive 1 ch reveals all factors 
might cause premature Belting and Hose wear, 
oration and actual failure on o specific job. W 
information, manufacturing procedures are ©sic 
which provide the finished products with the ¢ 
necessary for dependable performance. Belting 
structed to meet definite requirements for strengt! 
ion, friction and similar properties. Hose is bu 

capacities for maximum pressure, resisiance to < 
ction materials it is to han 
This is the combi 


individual service 
brand. Republic Rubber Division of Lee Rubbe 


Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 








READY? 


The New APEX 
CATALOG and 


Reference Manual 





Sent free on request 


Illustrated, it contains important in- 
formation on APEX-Phillips Power 
Bits and Hand Drivers for Phillips 
screws; APEX Power Bits for Slotted 
Head screws, and special Bits and 
Drivers, for electric, air and spiral 
drivers—the most complete reference 


book of its kind. 


If you use Phillips Recessed Head 
or Slotted Head screws, this catalog 
will prove very helpful. 


APEX 
POWER BITS 


and 
HAND DRIVERS 


And, APEX Power Bits will prove 
very helpful, too. Made of special 
shock-resisting steel with maximum 
hardness, toughness and wear-resist- 
ance. Complete line of Power Bits 
for Both Phillips and Slotted Head 
screws. Immediate delivery from 
stock on standard Bits. 


Economical 


APEX RECONDITIONING SERV- 
ICE. APEX-Phillips Bits, when re- 
turned to us, can be reconditioned 
time after time at a substantial saving. 


The APEX MACHINE & TOOL Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Buyer’s Booksheli 


Commopity YEAR Book—1939, com 

piled by the staff of the Commodity Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., an organization de 
voted exclusively to the study of com 
modities and their price movements, with 
the cooperation of governmental agencies, 
commodity exchanges, trade associations, 
etc., and based on the best available official 
and semi-official statistical sources, com 
plete through 1938. It accomplishes for a 
broad field of the diversified commodities 
entering commerce and industry what has 
heretofore been done only for individual 
commodity groups, bringing the essential 
information together in one comprehen 
sive and convenient reference volume 
Forty-seven individual commodities, rep 
resenting major raw materials in both the 
industrial and agricultural classifications, 
are covered in special sections devoted to 
each, presenting the statistics on produc 
tion, consumption, supplies, price records, 
and the like, in both tabular and chart 
form. Some of the price charts go back 
as far as 150 years. In addition to the 
statistical information, these individual 
sections contain excellent background 
material on marketing methods, harvest- 
ing, processing, transportation, and per 
tinent economic factors. These contents 
are rounded out with nine compact fact 
finding surveys, also illustrated with 
charts, in major commodity problems of 
a general nature—consumer habits as 
shown by per capita consumption and 
population trends, the relationship be 
tween stock prices and commodity prices, 
governmental activity in commodities, 
international control, war and commodi 
ties, the U. S. balance of trade, foreign 
exchange movements, the workings of the 
various futures markets. The volume is 
described as the ‘‘must”’ book for the ex- 
ecutive’s desk, and that is scarcely an ovet 
statement of its worth. 624 pages, 8! 
11, with marginal index and 120 chart il 
lustrations, cloth bound. Published by 
Commodity Research Bureau, 82 Beaver 
Street, New York. Price, $7.50 


FEDERAL ANTITRUST GUIDE AND INDEX 
Dicest, by John Cornell Pelegrine, Mem 
ber of the New York and Federal Bars 
The multiplicity of current laws regulating 
business and affecting the conduct of vir- 
tually every business activity—purchas 
ing, manufacturing and merchandising 
has made a working knowledge of anti 
trust and trade relations legislation a prac 
tical necessity for every executive. This 
immediate requirement has prompted the 
compilation of a concise yet comprehen 
sive guide in non-technical form, making 
the information readily accessible and 
understandable to the layman, and pro- 
viding a convenient starting point for fur 


ther research or study as needed. Unique 
and of especial value is the Index- Digest 
section, containing more than three hun- 
dred brief paragraphs setting forth in two 
major Classifications (1) the acts prohib 
ited by law, and (2) exemptions and acts 





AVAILABLE 


Services of graduate engineer with 15 
years’ experience in purchasing and tech- 
nical sales work. Available for position 
or special investigations. Address Box 
401, % PURCHASING, 11 West 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 








PURCHASING EXPERIENCE AVAILABLE 


Young man with mature experience. Col- 

lege graduate. 8 years industrial back- 
ground in chemical and textile fields 3 
years in charge of general plant purchases 
of more than $1,000,000 annually. Seeks a 
position with opportunity, as purchasing 
agent or assistant. Address Box 402, % 
PURCHASING, 11 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 








EXPERIENCE 


Purchasing Agent, with thorough spe- 
cial experience in printing, offset, adver- 
tising and publishing. Now employed, 
seeks wider opportunity. Address Box 
403, % PURCHASING, 11 West 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 








COILED WIRE 
SPRINGS 


WIRE FORM 
SPECIALTIES 





Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


‘‘Where Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated”’ 
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. a Slight exaggeration, perhaps. But hundreds of 
manufacturers find that finishes of cabinets, furniture, 
automobiles, refrigerators, etc., are protected from 
screwdriver scars and burred screw heads, when the 
change is made from slotted head screws to American 
PLUS Phillips Screws. 


The driver can’t slip out of the Screw’s Recessed Head. 
Screws can be driven in tighter without danger of acci- 
dents to the finish or the workman’s hands. No more 
burred screw heads ——- no more torn clothing and cut 
fingers. The use of American PLUS Phillips Screws 
results in stronger, better finished products and more 
satisfied customers. 


AMERICAN ? 





REFINISHING AND 
COMPLAINT DEPT. 


YES. BUT WE STILL © 
CANT KEEP THEM \t). 
BUSY SINCE WE 
SWITCHED To 


AMERICAN PLUS 


‘ae — " 


(YOUVE COMBINED 
THESE 7wo 
DEPARTMENTS 2 


4 : . a 



















PHILLIPS 





BEST NEWS YET—LOWER ASSEMBLY COSTS 


Since the recessed head clings to the driver, pow 
driving is safe; hand driving, too, goes faster; an 
there’s no lost time replacing ruined screws or starting 
them off again straight. The driver directs the scr‘ 
positively by itself, leaving one hand free to stead 
the work. With wood screws, pilot holes are usua 
unnecessary. All these savings of time and surfa 
finish mean production profits and product improy 
ment — for the plants that switch to Americ: 
PLUS Phillips Screws. 

Your firm, too, could make these assembly saving 
Why not get full facts, free and with no obligation 

Send coupon below — today 


S § Cc R E Ww 3 [hei 








industry. 
0) Please send kit of Ameri PLUS 
with THE PATENTED PEARL LLIPS recessed HEAD Shee wt Heeate eet Anericen PLUS 
GAIN TIME GUIDE DRIVER GUARD WORK aging and postage is enclosed. 
AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY - PROVIDENCE, R.!. pI AO GEES ONG oo OOO 
Chicago Office and warehouse: 219 W. Randolph St. Detroit office: 1010 Stephenson Bidg. Compeny 


Pacific Coast Representative: Osgood & Howell, Los Angeles, Seattle, San Francisco po SOD SSR EE 


Reading Screw Company, Norristown, Pa. (division of American Screw Co.) 


U.S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,839; 2,046,840; 2,082,085; 2 
2,084,079; 2,090,338. Other Domestic and Foreign Patents Allowed and lending 





Slotted Head and Phillips Recessed Head WOOD SCREWS MACHINE SCREWS 


184,078 















SHEET METAL SCREWS STOVE BOLTS and a complete line of allied fastening devices 





























EAT-FAG is a reality — an unseen but actual force which costs 
industry thousands of dollars every time the thermometer climbs. 
Hot days and heavy work make men sweat — and unless the salt that’s 
sweated out of their bodies is replaced, Heat-Fag takes its toll, pro- 
duction sags, and profits suffer. 



























permitted. The arrangement is alpha- 


betically according to a series of catch- 
words or subjects giving instant access to 
the particular matter under question, e. g., 
Abandonment, Acceptance, Account, Ad- 
vertising, Advertising Allowance, Agent. . 
.... Use, Varying Prices, Witness. Each 
paragraph sets forth tersely the specific act 
which is enjoined or permitted, key words 
and thoughts being emphasized with bold 
type, and with a keyed reference to the 
particular statute which applies in that 
case. There is a supplementary case in- 
dex listing some three hundred antitrust 
litigations that have been before the 
courts, and that provide opinion and prece- 
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MORTON SALT COMPANY iiinois 


Protect Workers Against HEAT-FAG 


%e In hundreds of the nation’s leading plants, Morton’s 
Salt Tablets are at every drinking fountain. These 
handy tablets, taken with a drink of water, repre- 
sent the most convenient and easiest way to keep 
the amount of salt in the body at just the proper 
balance intended by nature. cz 


MORTON’S SALT TABLETS 
Dissolve in 50 Seconds %&p < 


They are easy to take . . . they dissolve quickly. 
Only the purest and most highly refined salt is used! 


MORTON’S DISPENSER — Sanitary, 
Economical, Convenient 

This modern dispenser—and Morton’s Salt Tablets— 
represent the most efficient and sanitary method yet 
perfected to supply salt to employes. A single push 
of the lever at the base dispenses one tablet at a time. 
Install Morton’s Dispensers and Salt Tablets in 
your plant now. Place your order today. Ship- 
ments will be made promptly — prepaid. 

Write for folder— ‘‘Heat-Fag”’ 


CHICAGO, 








dent pertinent to the subject: the case 
index is arranged alphabetically ac ording 
the industry or product concerned in the 
particular litigation. 98 pages, sturdily 
bound in stiff paper covers. Published 
by the Legislative Review Co., 60 Wall 
St., New York. Price, $2.00. 


PAINTS AND PAINTING, by G. C. Molle- 
son, M. E., Design Engineer in the De- 
partment of Public Works, Richmond, 
Va. This manual presents a practical, 
informative and comprehensive discussion 
of the formulation, properties and applica- 
tion of commercially available paints and 


related products, from the viewpoint of 
the buyer and maintenance engineer, or 
any others who are interested in the main- 
tenance and preservation of buildings, 
bridges, equipment and _ miscellaneous 
structures, aiming to provide a thoroughly 
detailed but non-technical knowledge con- 
cerning this field that will make possible 
the selection and purchase of a paint suit- 
able for the intended purpose at a reason- 
able cost. It covers the general proper- 
ties of paint films in relation to abrasion, 
reflection of light and heat, and inhibition 
of rust and decay; pigments and vehicles; 
oil paints and enamels; special paints 

concrete, anti-fouling, calcimines, bitumi- 
nous, metallic; general methods and speci- 
fications, including selection and_ cost 
estimating, preparation of surfaces, and 
application of materials; special specifica- 
tions for painting metals, wood, plaster, 
concrete, asphalt surfaces, floors, and 
lacquering; and a section devoted to terms 
and definitions, including an index to 
standard specifications, and a discussion 
on the nature of corrosion and decay. 
While it is true that some state laws re- 
quire the publication of a formula on the 
label of the can, that information is of 
little value in the selection of paint for a 
particular service without such basic in- 
formation as is here provided. The text 
is readable, practical, specific, backed by 
analysis of more than three hundred com- 
mercial formulae, and illustrated by a 
number of photographs showing various 
conditions of use. 274 pages, cloth 
bound. Published by David McKay Co., 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. Price, 


$2.00. 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOURSELF, by 
James T. Mangan, Advertising Manager 
of Mills Novelty Co., and widely known 
business psychologist. The recent popu- 
lar vogue of ‘‘success books’”’ is likely to 
arouse suspicion concerning any treatise 
on this theme and title. But Mr. Man- 
gan’s book is definitely out of that class. 
It steers clear of platitudes, glowing ex- 
amples, and generalities. It does not go 
in for sentimental or idealistic philosophy 
Instead, it tackles a practical merchandis 
ing problem in a practical and business-like 
way. The obsolete merchandising policy 
of the “better mousetrap,’’ the defeatist 
philosophy that virtue and merit are their 
own rewards, and the deadening and gen- 
erally futile theory that all things come to 
him who waits, are discarded at the outset 
in favor of a positive thesis: that personal 
ability is a salable commodity, that it 
counts for little if it isn’t properly sold, 
and that the ‘‘breaks’’ come to him who 
makes his own breaks. On these pre- 
mises, the author launches vigorously into 
the multitude of simple but important 
details that go to make up the how of 
self-salesmanship—expression, promise, 
guts, approach, diplomacy, familiarity, 
reliability, persuasiveness. Purchasing 
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COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL 


to these 


ANUFACTURERS are dis- 
covering that American 
Quality Cold Rolled Strip Steel is 
the best answer to both of these 
questions. This product fabricates 
more easily and at less cost than 
more expensive metals. And mer- 
chandise fabricated from this ver- 
satile material has a smart appear- 


ance that appeals to the consumer 
eye. 

Parts that are durable, accurate 
in size, light in weight, and attrac- 
tive in appearance can be fabri- 
cated at a savings from American 
Quality Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 
Our engineering and metallurgical 


departments are ready to show 


... the Simple Answer 
LOUGH Questions \ 


you how the wide rang: 
tempers, finishes and wid 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
you money whether you 1 
plete products or parts 
problem up to them. [h 
sist you in determining t! 
type of Cold Rolled Stri; 


meet your needs. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors - 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 





United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distribut 


UNITED SFATES ST HS 











*Like many other progres- 
sive P.A’s., he recognized 
in the SIGNODE BUYING 
PLAN an opportunity not 
only to save for his firm, | 
but to constructively ex- 
pand the purchasing | 
function, and simplify his 
departmental work. 





“SIGNODE BUYING PLAN 


@ You, too, can get down to rock bottom packing costs, and prove 


tangibly to the management what you are saving for your firm not 


only on packing materials but on freight, damage and pilferage 
claims... by adopting the SIGNODE Buying Plan and standardiz- 
ing on the modern Signode System of Tensional Steel Strapping. 


Investigate this modern Buying Plan. It defines 





SHIPPING MONTH” 


what you save per shipment. It helps open new 
geographical markets by lowering the freight 
rate through re-classification plus savings in 
packing materials, weight, time, elimination 
of losses. And, it makes your purchasing job 
easier by taking advantage of routine blanket 
orders and split shipments to branches. 


Have your secretary drop us a line request- 
ing the SIGNODE PACKING ENGINEER, 
who is close by, to explain this PLAN to you, 
without obligation, of course. 


SIGNODE 


STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2602 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
“APRIL IS PERFECT 371 Furman St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 


454 Bryant St., San Francisco, Calif. 


40 Sales and Service Offices Throughout United States and Canada 


agents, who, as a class, are notoriously 
poor salesmen, and particularly poor self- 
salesmen, but are constantly exposed to 
agressive merchandising effort, will recog- 
nize here many of the tricks of the trade, 
and will perhaps consciously realize for 
the first time how they may be applied to 
the case of an ordinary individual trying 
to do a competent job for his company 
and for himself. They may instinctively 
shy at such terms as “‘legitimate bribery,”’ 
“‘devicesin opportunism,’’ and ‘‘the larceny 
motive,’ but that is all part and parcel of 
an intensely frank, modern and realistic ap- 
proach to auniversal problem. Mr. Man 
gan’s suggestions are highly stimulating. 
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They should help any buyer to become a 
better buyer in the process of ‘‘selling’’ 
himself. 234 pages, cloth bound. Pub- 
lished by The Dartnell Corp., Ravenswood 
& Leland Avenues, Chicago. Price, $2.50 


METAL STATISTICS—1939. The 32nd 
annual edition of this well known ‘little 
red book”’ of basic information on ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals is now ready for 
distribution, bringing up to date the 
statistical series essential to every buyer 
and executive interested in this field. A 
number of additions and revisions have 
been made in the current edition, increas 


ing its coverage of the subject and its 
usefulness in reference. Added features 
include a new series of monthly tables on 
foreign and domestic copper production, 
deliveries and stocks; copper refiners’ 
bids for No. 1 wire scrap; rolled steel 
‘production for sale,’’ molybdenum, ferro- 
silicon, magnesite, monthly average prices 
on two grades of remelted aluminum. 
Other familiar tables have been expanded 
in line with the current position of the 
metals in industry. 632 pages, 4 X 6. 
Published by the American Metal Market, 
111 John St., New York. Price, $2.00 
Government Sponsorship 
for Business Research 

The Sheppard-Robinson bill now 
before Congress proposes to set up 
business research centers at State 
business schools, in collaboration 
with the Department of Commerce. 
The Department now maintains 
twenty-five regional offices and has 
correspondents at about fifty addi- 
tional points, but this system has 
been mainly concerned with the 
promotion of foreign trade rather 
than for aiding business in its do- 
mestic problems. This emphasis, 
and the lack of direct contact with 
local areas have been recognized as 
one of the weaknesses of the De- 
partment’s program. The bill, 
which is receiving favorable con- 
sideration in both houses, and which 
has the active support of strong 
educational groups, would place the 
Department in a position with rela- 
tion to little business somewhat 
similar to that which the extension 
services of the Department of Agri- 
culture bears to the farmers. It 
is also seen as a move toward the 
establishment of a Bureau of Indus- 
trial Economics, an ambition which 
the Department shares with the 
Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

LipE HENSLEY, who was ap- 
pointed to the post of State Pur- 
chasing Agent for Tennessee two 
months ago by Governor Cooper, 
has resigned that position. 


E. H. WeAvVER, Assistant Man- 
ager of Purchases, Union Oil Co. of 
California, recently addressed the 
Junior Executive Group at Pasa- 
dena Junior College, on “‘Purchas- 
ing Technique.” 
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Read how Gaylord boxes win loyal friends 


for your products .. at no extra cost 


In today’s keen competition, almost 
every order you obtain has run the risk 
of being lost to a competitor who wanted 
it just as much as you did. And in 
holding customers, the condition and 
appearance of your product on arrival 
is of vital importance. 

By giving products more reliable pro- 
tection en route...through their built-in 
Gaylord “Extra Margin of Safety”... 
Gaylord Boxes are helping maintain and 
increase customer satisfaction for hun- 
dreds of the country’s best manufacturers. 


Yet the cost of increased customer 
satisfaction, secured the Gaylord way, is 
usually more than paid for by reductions 
in damage claims, simplified packing or 
increased sales. In fact, because Gaylord 
Boxes, both corrugated and solid fibre, 
are designed to fit the particular needs 
of your product and your packing and 
merchandising operations, they often 
bring welcome economies. 

May we place our complete staff at 
your service? No obligation. Just phone 
or write today. 














Also Gaylord Folding Cartons...Gré 
Bags and Sacks... Kraft and Specia 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


There’s a Gaylerd plant or sales office in your territory 
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OW |TV 1s MORE THAN SKIN DEEP 


50 WE LOOK DEEP UNDER THE SURFACE / 


. « « » OF OUR SPECIAL PARKALOY ROD 4 ak Aug 


With the finest of metallographic equipment at hand, the 
Parker-Kalon Laboratory can look right into this special 
chrome nickel alloy. Make sure that grain size, carbon con- 
tent, and structure are 100 percent correct. 


- 








+ + +++ OF OUR FINISHED 
SOCKET SCREWS ['°"°.5 "5 


guessing 
about their properties. The photomi- 
crograph magnifies grain size and other 
structural characteristics to 1000 di- 
ameters. Tells whether product meets 
higher standards set by Parker-Kalon. 





Example of the QUALITY-CONTROL that leads 
critical buyers to demand PARKER-KALON 


Visit the $250,000 Parker-Kalon Laboratory and you'll 
understand how Parker-Kalon produced Socket Screws 
that set a new standard of quality. And why every 
Parker-Kalon Cold-forged Socket Screw possesses ALL 
essential qualities. 

Unequalled in the screw industry, this labora- 
tory with 
perfection. 


Quality-Control facilities guarantees 


Get free samples—put them to any test. 
PARKER-KALON CORP., 206 Varick St., New York 


g SOCKET SCREWS 





Obituary 


W. A. GrirFiTH, 52, Purchasing 
Agent and chief accountant for the 
Crawford Steel Foundry, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, since the organization of the 
firm, died at his home in Marion, 
Ohio, February 25th, following an 
extended illness. 


James L. Baker, 30, Purchasing 
Agent of the Emblem Oil Co., 
Warren, Penna., died February 
26th of monoxide poisoning in his 
garage. Mr. Baker started with the 
company as a station attendant and 
was successively promoted to the 
positions of auditor and purchasing 
agent. 


CLARK H. Smiru, 70, formerly 
purchasing agent of the Kansas 


City Star, and more recently en- 
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gaged in real estate development 
and management in that city, died 
at the Ambassador Hotel, March 
Ist, after an illness of more than a 
year. 


PETER H. MEISEL, 69, Purchas- 
ing Agent for Union County, N. J., 
in 1931 and 1932, died of a heart at 
tack at his home in Springfield, 
N. J., March 3rd. Mr. Meisel had 
been a member of the Board of 
Freeholders of the county for nearly 
35 years, and was director of the 
board since 1934. 


WILLIAM J. Darvinc, formerly 
purchasing agent for the National 
Carbon Company at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., and more recently the repre 
sentative of that company at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, died at his home in 
Cleveland, March Sth. 





GROVER W. WORKMAN, D2, for the 
past sixteen years purchasing agent 
for the National Headquarters of 
the American Legion in Indian- 
apolis, died at St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital in that city, March 8th. 


C. A. CHRISTOPHER 


CHARLES A. CHRISTOPHER, 57, 
Purchasing Agent for San Diego 
County, California, for the past 
nine years, died of a heart attack at 
his home, March 6th. Mr. Chris- 
topher gained his early purchasing 
experience with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad at San Francisco, then 
serving in a similar capacity with 
the Oakland Traction Co., and 
Key System, Oakland, for fourteen 
years. For ten years he was in 
charge of purchases and stores for 
the Spreckels Companies in San 
Francisco and San Diego, retiring 
from private industry to enter the 
public service in 1920 as head of 
the county’s purchasing depart- 
ment. 


Joun F. Barr, 58, Director ol 
Purchases for the Champion Spark 
Plug Co., Toledo, died March 13th 
at Tucson, Arizona, where he had 
gone three months earlier because 
of failing health. He had been as- 
sociated with the Champion Com- 
pany for thirty years. 


D. F. Layman, 67, formerly pur- 
chasing agent for Tulane University, 
New Orleans, died March 13th at 
his home in Jefferson City, Tenn., 
after a protracted illness. Mr. 
Layman resigned from the Uni- 
versity in 1927, after nineteen years 
of service, on account of poor health, 
and had been engaged in farming 
since that time. 


Joun F. O'CONNELL, Purchasing 
Agent for the Providence (R. I.) 
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igent Department of Public Works, died ‘ 
rs of of a heart attack in his rooms at 

dian- the Biltmore Hotel in that city, 

Hos- March 14th. 


ERNEST E. BROOKER, 49, City 
Purchasing Agent at Joliet, IIL, 
died suddenly of a heart attack at 
the City Hall, March 15th. 





GEORGE L. ROBINSON, 54, long 
time employee of the General Elec- 
tric Co., and for several years assis- 
tant purchasing agent of the order 
and stores department, street light- 
ing division of that company’s River 
Works in Lynn., Mass., died at his 
home in Salem, March 20th, of 

















complications following a major 
operation. | 
BEN J. BRECKENRIDGE, retired, | 
formerly assistant purchasing agent | 
of the Otis Elevator Co., New York, 
died March 23rd at his home in | 
Montclair, N. J. 
57, Public Buyers Elect 
iego The California State, County and 
past Municipal Purchasing Agents’ As- 
‘kK - sociation has elected W. E. Young 
ed of San Bernardino County as presi- 
cific dent and J. H. Morrow of Contra 
then Costa County as vice president for 
with the ensuing year. The 1940 con- 
and vention will be held at Santa Bar- 
teen b; 
+ vara. 
for 7 | 
bs Georgia to Centralize | 
the A central purchasing department 
d of for the State of Georgia is created by 
yart- legislation enacted last month. The | 
measure, introduced as a house bill, 
; was unanimously approved by the 
Ben senate, with a 38 to 0 vote. Pro- | 
13th ponents of the bill estimate the an- 
had nual cost of the department at | 
ause about $30,000, and predict savings | 
L as to the State, under the new plan, 
aad amounting to more than a half mil- 
lion dollars. 
pur- ——— 
sity, . 
b at Construction Costs 
‘ , . — ; 
om Pie pad os a has TANK & MF seis indiana 
cw dec! pas year irom - . East car" 
ae $1.60 per foot to $1.40, according 4933 Tod Aven cast CICAES: ind. 
lth. to estimates by the Austin Com- new York, N.Y nu Pa. 
ning pany. The twenty-five year aver- 
age is $1.52. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that construction costs are 
“Ts not a primary motivating factor to 
be plant expansion. 
SING 
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Tweediedum 


and Tweedledee 


Gluing problems may resemble each other closely 
—yet no two are entirely identical. 


Our Service Departments are prepared to make spe- 
cific adhesive recommendations, based on your indi- 
vidual requirements, and backed by nearly half a 
century's practical experience. 


National ADHESIVES CORPORATION 


820 Greenwich St., New York—Chicago—Philadelphia—Boston—San Francisco 
and All Principal Cities 








The Convention City 
(Continued from page 39) 


field. But mineral production has 
long since been outstripped by the 
development of the rich petroleum 
and natural gas fields. ‘Thousands 
of acres of woodland have provided 
an immense lumber industry. The 
fishing fleet, another early indus- 
try, is second only to the fleet that 
sets out for the Grand Banks in the 
Atlantic. 
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Focal point of interest in 1939, is 
the Golden Gate International 
Exposition on Treasure Island. 
Dredged from the bottom of the 
Bay, the island presents an expanse 
5,520 by 3,400 feet, linked to the 
traffic streams of the metropolis 
by a 900-foot, six-lane causeway to 
the rocky shore of Yerba Buena 
Island, mid-point of the Bay Bridge. 
The structural scheme of the Expo- 
sition is an ancient walled city, 
dominated by the 400-foot Tower 


of the Sun, from which radiate the 
main concourses—Court of the 
Seven Seas, Court of Flowers, Court 
of Reflections, Court of the Moon, 
Court of Pacifica, and Treasure 
Gardens. Painted by the modern 
wonder of light in a hundred exqui 
site shimmering shades, the Fair is 
indirectly lighted throughout, with 
not a single light source visible to 
the eye. More than 350 American 
industries are represented in the 
exhibits, and special sections are 
devoted to agriculture, science, min- 
ing, electricity, communication, and 
air transportation. Not the least 
of the attractions is the recreational 
“fall outdoors has been 
brought under one roof.” The 
Exposition has a definite part in the 
N.A.P.A. program. 


zone, where 


Active Navy Program 


The Navy Department is moving 
to speed up the fleet expansion 
program for 1939-1940, by calling 
for bids May 24th, for the construc- 
tion of eight new warships in pri 
vate shipyards. The proposal calls 
for four torpedo boats of 1,630 tons 
each, three submarines of 1,475 
tons, and one submarine of 800 tons. 
All of these vessels have been 
authorized under the  Vinson- 
Trammel Act of 1934. Although 
the naval appropriation bill is still 
pending, the bids are being called 
for in an effort to start the actual 
building of the ships as soon as 
possible after the start of the fiscal 
year, July Ist. 

In addition to the privately 
built warcraft, an equal number of 
the same types of vessels are to be 
constructed in governmental navy 
yards, and the 1940 program further 
calls for two 45,000 ton battleships, 
two light cruisers, two seaplane 
tenders, and one repair ship. The 
Civil Service Commission has issued 
an urgent call for shipfitters and 
other skilled workers, applications 
being received for the navy yards 
at Boston, Philadelphia, Charleston, 
S. C., and Mare Island, Cal., where 
the construction under this pro- 
gram is to be conducted. A short- 
age of skilled workers is reported. 
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Cooperative Movement 
Gains in Food Field 


The rapid headway being made 
by the cooperative movement in the 
United States is noted in a current 
research report issue by the Bureau 
of Business Research of the Har- 
vard Business School, which cites 
a rate of increase in sales for the 
period from 1936 to 1937 that is 
approximately three times the rate 
reported for privately owned grocery 
and meat stores. The report also 
provides operating data on farmer- 
owned purchasing organizations 
which handle agricultural supplies 
and petroleum products, and which 
constitute one of the strongest 
cooperative groups. Studies of gen- 
eral stores are also included, but 
there is no comparable data on 
private enterprise in these fields. 

Analysis of operating costs and 
gross margins showed that these 
were substantially the same in 
cooperative and privately owned 
stores, and that their value to 
members generally derives from 
some other considerations. 

The report states: ‘“‘The rates of 
margin and expense for the co- 
operatives displays close similarity 
to those for private enterprise, 
suggested that, in so far as food 
retailing is concerned, any impor- 
tant contribution of cooperatives to 
the welfare of consumers which is 
made through lower prices or greater 
values does not arise from operating 
efficiency in the retail stores greater 
than that for private enterprise. 
This does not mean that coopera- 
tives cannot give better values 
than privately-owned businesses; 
but it indicates that such better 
values, if given, probably must re- 
flect (1) advantages secured in 
wholesaling or in manufacture, pos- 
sibly through private branding 
coupled with a scrupulous regard, 
in product specifications, in label- 
ing, and in pricing, for the interests 
of consumers; or (2) a distribution 
of retail profits.” 

The study is based on reports 
from 249 consumer cooperative or- 
ganizations in a variety of fields, 
having aggregate net sales of 
519,407,000 in 1937. 
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What can Frasse Technical Service, maintained to help pro 
duction men, do for you—a Purchasing Agent? 

Simply this: It can give you an index to the type of servic: 
Frasse offers you. 


Consider this recent Technical Service report, for instance: 


“. . . parts came out badly scratched—many torn and broken. 


Drawing became more difficult... production completely 
stalled. 

“Difficulty due to dies ‘picking up’ steel in drawing. 
Recommended honing of dies, also careful burnishing under 
magnifying glass to eliminate minute scratches. Rubbed 
drawing compound into steel, instead of dipping or brushing. 

“Production completed without further difficulty.” 


Direct help for the production man, to be sure... but a good 
example of the earnest cooperation you can expect from th 
entire Frasse organization. 

Skeptical? 

Try Frasse on your next order for mechanical steels. 

We'd like to show you. 






FRASSE MECHANICAL STEELS INCLUDE: COLD FINISHED BARS ~+ DRILL 
ROD * SAE ALLOY STEELS + STAINLESS STEELS +» SEAMLESS AND WELDED 
TUBING * C.R. STRIP AND SHEETS + TOOL STEELS + MUSIC WIRE 


Ote: A. FRASSE and G.9ne. S 


FOUNDED 1816 
GRAND ST. AT SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
STOCKS AT NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ BUFFALO © JERSEY CITY 
SALES OFFICES * HARTFORD « BALTIMORE ROCHESTER e SYRACUSE * JAMESTOWN 
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COLUMBIA 


D U PL | CATOR ... All Purpose ...Economical ... Popular Priced 


Many offices have hesitated to buy a dupli- 
cator because of the cost or complicated operation. 

But now Columbia has a new, improved, 
machine to fill the requirements of even the smallest 
business. The Columbia Duplicator combines every 
advantage of the gelatine process, producing up to 100 
good copies prepared with hectograph carbon paper, 
typewriter ribbon, writing ink or pencil. Anyone in 
the office can operate it. Call the Columbia office 
nearest you for a demonstration or write for particulars. 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., Inc. 
Main Office & Factory, Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 
Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincin- 

nati, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Nashville. 
Dealers in All Principal Cities. 
Factories: London, England; Milan, Italy; Sidney, Australia 


COLUM 


GELATINE ROLLS & HECTOGRAPH 


—here you will find a diversified range of 
Binders and Forms—whether for record keeping or 


advertising and sales 


specializing in the production of Loose Leaf 
Equipment is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


VISIBLE RECORD FOR SALES AND ADVERTISING 
SYSTEMS Loose Leaf Catalogs Sales 

Price Lists and other distri- 

Purchases, Stock, Inventory, bution purposes. Ask for Catalog ‘‘I. 


Types for 


Up-to-the-minute systems for Manuals, 


Prospect, Sales, ete. More than 100 


stock forms. Both shift and non-shift TABULATING MACHINE CARDS 
Lower prices—higher quality Save 
WAGE-HOUR PAYROLL FORMS money by sending samples for t 
Newly designed records for all Payroll tions. Trial orders at minimum 1 
requirements including Wage-Hour law. without plate charge. 


books. Ask for Catalog ‘‘G. 


Ask for Booklet SS-100. 


POST BINDERS SPECIAL FORM PRINTING 
prices on your special 

current and transfer work. Also Ring, work. Perfect registration, pun 
Prong and Sheet Holders. Automatic and trimming. Individual or 


Sectional and Solid Post Binders for Get our 


Transfer Binders for Permanent filing. runs. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
it illustrates and describes many new items. Let us acquaint you with our 
facilities and service. Our special wholesale proposition to larger user 


saves money. 


The C.E. SHEPPARD CO., 


44-05 215! Street, 
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OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


e@ No gelatine films to 


change. 

e@ Equipped th the patented 
all-season Columbia Gela 
tine Roll 

e A turn of the handle provides 


a new printing 


e@ New improved locking 
device allows fine adjust- 





ment. 
e@ Printing 
IN WITH 
GELATINE 
ROLL 
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CARBON PAPERS 


purposes. Forty years 
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Auto Output is Up 


UTOMOBILE PRODUCTION IN THE 
United States and Canada 

amounted to 1,038,000 cars and 
trucks during the first quarter of 
1939, an increase of 2'/2% over 
the preceding quarter, and 54% 
above the corresponding quarter of 
1938. The six months’ production 
since October, which marked the 
beginning of the new ‘“‘model year’ 
in this industry, following the intro 
duction of current designs, has 
been about 2,050,000 units. Origi 
nal expectations were for a full 
year’s production of 3,500,000 units. 
Taking into consideration the fact 
that third quarter production will 
normally be low as_ production 
gives place to factory changeover 
for the 1940 models, this shows the 
program to be well up to schedule. 
It is, in fact, a better than normal 
performance for the first six months 
of any model year, and is only 
about 16% behind the peak year of 
the past decade—1936-1937. 

Production throughout the first 
quarter has been somewhat higher 
than the sales rate, so that dealers’ 
stocks are relatively high, and in 
consequence of this situation, cur- 
rent schedules are marked by cau- 
tion. The effect, however, is not 
likely to have any serious adverse 
influence on total annual production. 
The April-June quarter is usually 
the high point of annual output by 
rather a large margin. From pres 
ent indications, production will this 
year be on a more evenly distri- 
buted basis, with the next quarter's 
output close to present levels. 

Retail sales are regarded as 
satisfactory. January and Febru- 
ary were 35% ahead of 1938. 
March sales, unofficially estimated 
at 335,000 units, despite a late spring 
in several important territories, 
are 41% ahead of February and 
45% ahead of March 1938. It was 
the first month since August 1937 
to show sales of more than 300,000. 
If that rate is maintained, with 
current production schedules, the 
dealers’ stocks will quickly be 
brought into balance. 

The used car situation, which was 
a serious handicap a year ago, is now 
believed to be well under control. 
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Convention Topics Se eer > | 
PRELIMINARY OUTLINE of the 
= N.A.P.A. convention program = ee 
nada reveals a range of topics and dis- | | a—- <= 
and cussion that is at once comprehen- SS 
piles sive, intensely practical, forward 
_—— looking, and consistently keyed to | 
547% the convention theme: ‘‘Present | 
soli Day Buying Problems in a World | 
tion of Uncertainties.”’ | 
= That theme will be sounded in the 
Pe opening address on Monday morn- 
_—. ing, by Prentiss L. Coonley. 
ay At the afternoon session there 
full will be addresses on ‘What Engi- 
A neering Developments Will Do to 
pres Business,’ ‘‘What Chemical De- 
oo velopments Will Do to Business,”’ 
: ve and “The Elements of Labor in 
en World Uncertainties.” 
: el The Tuesday morning session will 
we be devoted to a survey of business a ly 
vouel and price conditions, and a forum | | 
nthe discussion on business trends, under Q i\¢ ce if : 
only five major geographical divisions. A AEST de D 
eae The Wednesday morning session = 
will treat various specific aspects of eo a aoe 
Saat purchasing: for construction, for 
gher production, and for resale. It will Ni 
ta likewise take up pertinent topics of 
i contracts: The importance of read- More than 2 roduct — 
ani ing fine print, procedures to protect p 
cat- purchases against safety hazards a4 com lete fence service 
—_ and against liability when patents, p 
verse trade marks and copyrights are in- J. Wallace Page originated the woven wire fence in 
ine volved; also, checking the credi- 1883. Not only is ‘‘Page’’ America’s first woven wire | 
_s bility of suppliers. fence, but for 55 years it has continued to be the leader | 
‘ “ed The Thursday morning session —the pioneer—in design and improvement. Today, 
: F for example, the Page distributor can offer you the 
pres- will sap 2a the thought of the exclusive wing-channel post especially designed for 
this convention in four addresses of chain-link fabric. Likewise, he alone can recommend | 
istri- basic importance: ‘Developing the one of five different fence metals best able to give 
ter’s Purchasing Policies to Meet New you the individual service you require. 
Buying Problems’; ‘Research in Proper fencing on any premises—factory, home, 
as Our Daily Jobs’; ‘‘Educating Pur- school, park, club, cemetery, farm or other property— 
‘bru- chasing Department Personnel’’; requires careful, individual study to insure fullest 
938. ond “Uptothe-BMiaete Govern value for the investment. That is why Page has expert | 
: ; : . distributors conveniently located throughout the 
ated —-~. Actions Affecting Purchas- country for free consultation and proper erection. 
ee ~~ Aye. Page chain-link fence is one of more than 137 Qual- 
TIES, The character of the program is ity Products manufactured by ACCO for use by in- 
and self-explanatory. It will be handled dustry and agriculture throughout the world. It is 
was by speakers and discussion leaders one of the products which supports our motto, ‘‘Jn 
1937 eminently qualified to speak with Business for Your Safety.” 
000. authority and to bring out the 
with pertinent facets of each topic and 
the to develop the utmost of saints 
be and practical value. They will BRIDGEPORT © CONNECTICUT 
be drawn largely from the ranks of AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION @ AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION @ ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION # F 
r . CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION e HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION ® HIGHLAND IRON AND STEEL DIVISION 
was practical purchasing men, outstand- MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION @ OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. @ PAGE STEEL ANI 
now ing for their own success in keeping WIRE DIVISION # READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION # READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION # WF 
1. abreast of these very problems. hay [ee Weobucts: cm. ‘nee SAiaOns CMINUGRION tra, Bet Elaualness for Your Safes) 
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THOUSAND: O 
FABRICATED PARTS 


Tell us yous FABRICATING PROBLEMS. 

/e will gladly send samples and sug- 

gestions without obligation. We do not 
fabricate above parts ourselves. 


Rigid oe sper control certifies our 
using only such selected material as will 
—— the best grade of Brass or other 
Copper alloys. No possible rolling mill 
control will overcome a bad start by the 
use of inferior component materials or 
careless amalgamation in the original 
casting. 


Crucible pit fires or electric furnaces are 
used in melting our alloys according to 
requirements. All castings are approved 
before delivery to the rolling mills. 

Subsequent reducing and _ finishing 
operations are inspected. To reduce 
rejections to a minimum the identity of 
each process-operator on all metal is 
recorded. 


Our mills produce metal with accuracy in 
gauges from .005 to 1 inch thick and in 
widths from ys to 16 inches, in any 
requisite temper. 


A corps of experienced, practical brass 
men assures to Our Customers, the cor- 


rect metal. 
THE 
BRISTOL BRASS CORP. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


Brass and Copper Alloys 
SHEET - ROD - WIRE 
Established 1850 








Bringing Tin to Market 
(Continued from page 36) 


The whiskers have gone, but 
many of the old traditions still 
exist. At the hour designated for 
tin trading, a solemn _ secretary 
pounds the century-old gavel and 
pronounces gravely: ‘“‘Tin, gentle 
men, tin.’’ There ensues ten min 
utes of active trading in tin; there 
is a ten minute recess when from 
the secretary: “Copper, gentlemen, 
copper.’ And later, the same with 
lead and zinc. 

There are two sessions of trading 
daily on the London Metal Ex 
change. By noon, New York time, 
the closing prices at London are 
known here. These prices have set 
the general pattern for American 
prices of the day, with the New 
York stock exchange and_ plain 
supply and demand for the metal 
locally doing the rest for the balance 
of the day here. 

London remains the center of 
trading in tin for the reason that 
Britain is and always has been a 
trading nation. The sun never 
sets on Britain’s commerce. Fol 
lowing the world war, when Europe 
was bankrupt, Americans stated 
hopefully that New York had 
wrested from London the seat of the 
world’s metal business. But, ‘“‘no 
can do.” 

The only organized tin trading 
in the United States is on Commod 
ity Exchange, but here the metals 
ring is devoted almost entirely to 
copper. Tin interest is woefully 
lagging despite repeated attempts 
to revive it. There are many days 
when not one 5-ton contract changes 
hands in either the Straits or the 
standard tin contract. 

On the London Metals Exchange 
the dealings are in three descriptions 
of tin: Spot standard, three months’ 
standard and spot Straits tin, 
“Spot”? means delivery at once, or 
on the spot, while futures at London 
means delivery in the third month 
hence. On the Commodity Ex 
change at New York, trading is in 
the current month and eleven subse 
quent months. Thus one can buy 
an April, May, June, etc., contract, 
with delivery to be made before the 





Only 
WIREGRIP 


Belt Hooks 
have the paten- 
ted blue Align- 
ing Card that 
holds hooks in position, prevents 
them from loosening, prevents hook 
loss from handling, prevents waste 
of short ends). Every WIREGRIP 


Hook to the last one can be used 
a 


Flexible BELT LACING 
STEELGRIP is a stronger lacing 
for all power and conveyor belts 
Clinches smoothly into belt, com- 
presses ends, prevents fraying, 
2-piece hinged rocker pins prevent 
excessive wear. In boxes or long 
lengths. 

Write for Catalog 


oa BRAY 





viel nag Lacing ko 
People’ ~~ ait) 
321 N. Leomis St. : 
Chisago, U.S. A. 











RADIOS THAT PLAY 


EVERYWHERE 
NO CORDS NO AERIAL 





The latest in radio, sports goods, 
cameras, household goods, silverware, 
trophies, electrical goods, jewelry, 
watches are listed in our new spring 
catalogs. We are the nation’s leading 
specialty jobbers and importers, sell- 
ing merchandise for prizes, premiums, 
giveaways, advertising specialties, etc. 
Our catalogs are worth asking for. 
Write today, there is no obligation. 


JOSEPH HAGN CO. 


Wholesalers since 19117 
217-223 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











end of the month specified. Here 
seldom is actual delivery taken 
arrangements being made for a 
switch into some more distant 
month. Hence contracts are usu 
ally paper ones. 

At London, however, a_ large 
share of the tin bought is actually 
delivered. Trading there is much 
broader than at New York, which 
characteristic is to the advantage 
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of both buyers and sellers. Here 
trading in tin is so thin that prices of 
contracts are sometimes ridiculously 
out of line with prices in the actual 
market. 

Much of the trading at both Lon- 
don and New York is in the nature 
of hedges. Thus a maker of tin 
plate buys tin actually for his 
manufacturing uses. But a long 
time may elapse while the tin is in 
storage at his own plant and a fur- 
ther period will elapse before he 
sells the finished tin plate. Mean- 
while market prices may have de- 
clined severely and competitors 
who bought pig tin at more favor- 
able prices and times will have the 
advantage over him. Accordingly, 
to avoid swings of the tin market 
against him, he sells tin futures on 
the London or New York exchanges 
at the time he buys his actual tin. 
At some future date when he no 
longer needs protection, having sold 
his tin plate, he “undoes his hedge’ 

he buys tin futures at this time. 
He had previously sold his futures 
short and is now covering on that 
previous sale. Any loss he may 
have suffered in his actual tin 
dealings has been offset in corre- 
sponding gains in 
dealings. 


his paper tin 


At New York there are some two 
dozen dealers and importers of 
tin, some of whom are exclusive 
agents for some foreign maker, 
while others are general dealers. 
Before the International Tin Com- 
mittee was formed in 1931 to 
stabilize tin prices, tin markets 
were among the most highly specu- 
lative and erratic in the world. 
They tell the story of an old timer, 
still in business in New York, who 
appeared one day on the old New 
York Metal Exchange unshaven, 
eyes bloodshot and with other 
evidences of having been on a cele- 
bration. He began to sell tin short. 
He continued selling. He sold and 
sold. Other traders began to feel 
sorry for him. They thought that 
advantage was being taken of him 
when not in his usual quick-witted 
condition. But business was busi- 
ness, 

The next day the false report of an 
armistice to the World War spread 
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IM THE FAN THAT 


KEEPS YOU COOL 


WITHOUT DRAFTS / 


There’s a SAFE way to keep cool this summer! And it’s the 
most comfortable cooling action you’ve ever felt—the Victor 





“Overheads” ‘‘Miracle-Breeze.’’ No intermittent drafts or blasts that cool 
_ only one person at a time, that invite dangerous summer colds. 
ETATSS Victor Breeze-Spreader Fans distribute a gentle, yet steady 
yy breeze over a wide area and keep everybody cooler—all the time! 
See? No other fan can give you this safe, refreshing comfort—it’s ex- 
clusively Victor’s. 
Every Victor Fan is quality built—is equipped with Victor’s own 
“Tornados” 4 SUper-powered motor. Before you buy any fans this year, see the 
Victor line. And by all means, see the famous Victor Ribbon Test 
—visual proof that it’s smartest—and safest—to buy Victor Fans! 
<p> VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
ee 2965 Robertson Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fae nt on ee ee ee 


$ 
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CATALOG 


SEND COUPON 
NOW! 





VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 


2965 Robertson Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


| wantto know more about the entire Victor Ff 
Line. Please send me the new Victor Cat 


Name 





Address ___ 


City. State__ 
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their lives on the 


Day after day, at 












want 
WHEN you 
want 
it! 


THE PERFECT WORK ORGANIZER 


Desk High 

Equipped with Lock 
Expansion and Compression 
Easy Operation 

Rubber Tired Casters 

Top Lifts and Falls Away 
Choice of Four Finishes 


Low Priced—Highest Quality 
Write for Circular 


AUTOMATIC FILE and INDEX CO. 


629 W. Washington Blvd. 
Dept. 394, Chicago, IlIlniois 
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Timed to a heart-beat — 
One...two... SAFE! 





Up near the big top’s roof an aerialist swings... slowly... 
faster, now faster. 
Then a sudden burst of wild applause reports him safe. Day 
after day, performers in ‘““The Greatest Show on Earth”’ stake 


.. Suddenly he plummets through space. 


strength and quality of Plymouth Manila 


Rope. For the circus will use no rope except Plymouth 
Manila...‘*The Rope You Can Trust.” 


sea and ashore, the safety of men and 


materials is likewise entrusted to Plymouth Ship Brand 
Manila Rope ...the rope which has established a standard 
of safety throughout industry. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


North Plymouth, Massachusetts, MOD, 
and Welland, Canada fay ‘ 
Sales Branches: New York, Boston, 


Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, lat i 
Cleveland, Houston, San Francisco 28” 





SAVE TIME and MONEY 
with this AUTOMATIC 
PARCEL-POST SCALE 


Isn't efficiency in the shipping 
room just as important as in your 
production department? Surely a 
modern parcel post scale is also a 
necessity. The new Post-O-Meter 


@ eliminates waste in postage 

@ speeds up weighing operations 
@ saves time and money 

@ and is absolutely fool-proof 


Just place a package on the plat- 
form—press the key—there's only 
one figure—the correct postage— 
instead of looking at 630 con- 
fusing figures. 


The Post-O-Meter may also be 
used for ordinary weighings up to 
70 pounds. 


Local representative will place a 
Post-O-Meter on approval, at 
your request—no obligation to 
you. 

“PRESS-A-BUTTON" 
There's the Postage 

Magnified 

Accurate 





through the world. Tin began to 
toboggan. It recovered somewhat 
when the report proved untrue. 
But when the real armistice was 
announced on November 11 pande 
monium broke in tin circles as 
prices dipped to where there seemed 
to be no bottom. The bleary-eyed 
tin trader had made a fortune. 

lin dealings off the exchanges are 
often very informal. Thus there 
are the curb or unofficial markets at 
London where dealings are done 
following the closing for the day 
of the London Metal Exchange. 
Wherever New York tin traders 
get together there may be trading at 
the drop of a hat. 

Thus another interesting anecdote 
involves a tin trader who had made 
such a tidy fortune in tin that he 
decided he belonged on Wall Street. 
He sold out his tin business and 
celebrated the event by a big dinner 
to the tin fraternity at the Cafe 
Savarin, New York. There were 
red wines with the dark meat and 
white wines with the fish and white 
meat, with plenty in between. 

The dinner finally came to an end. 
The boys thought there would be 
speeches, etc. But the genial host 
suggested instead that they have a 
trading session in tin. Rumor does 
say that the genial host cleaned up 
so much profit in these dealings as 
to pay for the red wine, the white 
wine, the meats and all that went 
between. (Footnote: Yes, this 
dealer truly went into Wall Street. 
He’s now back in the tin business.) 

No general article on tin is com- 
plete without a few words concern- 
ing the International Tin Com- 
mittee. This body regards stand 
ard, or 100% tonnage for yearly 
export, as 207,970 tons, with Ma- 
laya, the largest producer appor- 
tioned 77,335 tons yearly. For 
the first quarter of this year, how- 
ever, the producers were allowed to 
produce—or more properly, to ex- 
port—at the rate of only 35% of 
standard, conditions of consump- 
tion being what they are. The 
Committee meets at least once a 
quarter, to determine quotas for the 
coming quarter. In the history of 
the committee these quotas have 
ranged from 33!/3% in 1932 to 110% 
during all of 1937. 
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edge splints; and in three 
finishes—stain, metallic alumi- 
num, enamel. 

Write us today and let us show 
you by word and picture how 
RA-TOX Shades have benefited 
many factories and offices, and 
how they give service for years 
and years. 





RA-TOX Shades can help in a very definite way to 
make your factory and office more efficient. The 
glare of direct light is mellowed to a pleasing diffu- 
sion. Plenty of air is admitted without the danger 
of direct draft. More work, and better work, can be 
done under such agreeable conditions. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
1020 Jackson St., Janesville, Wis 
Send complete RA-TOX details at 


Name 
Address 
Ne ee a 

ZC Steel Sash [1] Wood Sash 





UVALITY 
ABRASIVES 


TRADE MARK 


ALUMINUM OXIDE 
SILICON CARBIDE 


CORUNDUM 
(AFRICAN) 


TURKISH EMERY 


Refiners and Makers 


of 


ABRASIVE GRAINS 


AND 


FLOURS 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE COMPANY 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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>: @ . — . Mad 
RA-TOX Shades have proved their efficiency in strips, wove 
leading factories throughout the country. They are hard twist 
available in narrow splints as well as standard width; os 
square-edge splints and bevel- beara? 











400 ROOMS 
400 BATHS 


Moderate Rates 








4 air-conditioned restaurants 
Banquet facilities 


Sample rooms 


HOTEL 


ADELPHIA 


CHESTNUT AT 13TH ST. 


Nearest Everything 
HOWARD F HOHL Mgr 














Diesel Power 
(Continued from page 29) 


enough heat so the deficiency is 
made up by a bleeder connection 
from another turbine generator set 
When the water is low so that there 
is a deficiency of electrical power 
it is made up by running the diesel 
generating unit. Thus it is run 
much of the time during the summer 
months. It is easily started, even 
after long periods of idleness, by 
means of compressed air, and pro- 
vides a very simple, economical 
and sure source of additional power 
whenever needed without the neces- 
sity of boilers. 

A very interesting diesel instal- 
lation was made not long ago in 
an office building in New York City. 
This is a combination of steam and 
diesel power whereby the more 
than 5,000,000 cu. ft. of space is 
provided with heat and lighting at 
a cost which will amortize the 
investment in less than five years, 
by the savings realized over buying 
electrical and heating services. The 
new set-up has been in operation 
long enough to show that this 
estimate was not out of line. 

The conditions in this kind of 
service are that in winter large 
quantities of steam are required for 
heating, with the maximum light- 
ing load in December. This calls 
for steam generation of power, 
using the exhaust for heating. How- 
ever, in summer the only use for 
steam is a comparatively small 
amount for hot water. 

Consequently the course followed 
was to install two 250 hp. steam- 
driven generators and two diesel 
units of the same hp. Three of 
these in any combination will carry 
the peak load, leaving one as a 
standby at all times to provide for 
the dependability of service which 
is essential. In winter, when heat- 
ing is required, both steam genera- 
tors are used and one of the diesels 
helps out on the peaks. In summer 
the diesels are operated with a steam 
unit helping out and providing what 
steam is needed for hot water from 
its exhaust. 

As is evident, space in an office 
building is valuable and compact- 
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ness essential for the power plant. 
The diesels of course meet this need. 
It is equally necessary that there 
should be no noise or vibrations 
from the power machinery. Vibra- 
tions were taken care of by a 6” 
layer of sand under the monolithic 
concrete foundation for all four of 
the generating units, and by filling 
the pipe trenches and the spaces 
between the floor and foundation 
with sand as well. 
nated by Maxim silencers on the 
diesel air intakes, and for the ex- 
hausts by a careful arrangment of 


Noise is elimi- 


piping and the use of silencers. 
This has been done so well that 
even in the office directly over the 
engine room there is not the slight- 
est indication of the presence of 
any machinery. 

These examples might be multi- 
plied indefinitely but the foregoing 
would seem to illustrate the pos- 
sibilities of diesel power sufficiently. 
It is used in many kinds of indus- 
trial plants with success and maxi- 
mum economy. It is also used in 
the transportation industry with 
equal success. The diesel-electric 
locomotive and passenger car are 
well known. Diesel engines are also 
used for marine services, such as 
trawlers, construction barges, etc. 
The objective sought is, of course, 
economy of performance because of 
the low cost fuel, ease and sim- 
plicity of operation, and _ space- 
savirg. Much progress has also 
been made in the automotive field, 
and with tractors, power shovels, 
cranes, etc. 

On the lighter industrial services 
high speed engines are often used, 
where the rating does not exceed, 
say, 500 hp. Diesel engines for 
heavy industrial service and steady 
power production are usually of the 
moderate speed or slow speed type. 
In the slower speed types some 
manufacturers build units of several 
thousand hp. 


Robert C. Kelley 


(Continued from page 32) 
had never heard of the Association, 
but that situation was soon reme- 
died, to the lasting benefit of both 
parties. 


Bob joined the Association in 
1927, and in that same year started 
to teach purchasing, an activity 
which he has consistently and suc- 
twelve 
consecutive winters, first at North- 


cessfully carried on for 
eastern, and since 1930 at Boston 
University. In recent years the 
course in fundamentals has been 
supplemented by an advanced semi- 
nar closely keyed to current business 
and economic conditions, and using 
the case study method. In the 
course of these years, more than 
two hundred and fifty young busi- 
ness men have studied in these 


courses and have acquired a s 
understanding of the purcha 
function in management 
marketing. A goodly numbe: 
these men have come into purc!l 
ing work, and a dozen or mo! 
Bob’s ‘‘alumni’ are now 
association members. 

In the early days of his as 
tion affiliation, he was disapp: 
and disturbed that the comm 
program, necessarily conduct 
very general lines, seemed to t 
only lightly upon his own rat 
specialized interests, and he | 
many others in a similar situa 















for GOOD CUTTERS — 
NEW CATALOG 33 


should be your buying guide 
for 1939 copy on 
request. 


‘IBS BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 
LU —— PROVIDENCE, R.1., U.S. A. 





BROWN & SHARPE 
CUTTERS 

















99%+ 


PURE 
NICKEL 









: DO YOUR SHOP A FAVOR- | 
| SUGGEST 


| SEYMOUR 


‘’“Seycast 


NICKEL ANODES 


A new 99%-+ pure cast nickel anode. Designed for bright nickel baths \ 
but highly efficient and economical in any hot Watts bath having a pH of , 
4.5 electrometric or lower. Even corrosion, practically no sludge. Write : 
i for details today. \ 


bn 
THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO., 55 Franklin St., Seymour, Conn. i RRM 








2 HUSTLE 


: WITHOUT 
STAINLESS PIPING ff BUSTLE 


* 





We're hustlers when 
ot the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 


be. | WELDING ELBOWS | noise about it. Our serv- 


ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


7 
| Stainless 
Tanks 
| and 
IN THE 
V ssels CHICAGO 
esse] 


PITTSBURGH PIPING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


10 FORTY THIRD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


¢ | HOTEL-CHICAGO 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 
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Consequently he became an en- 
thusiastic advocate of the national 
group organization which was then 
under consideration. He found 
that this suited his own require- 
ments admirably, supplementing the 
general program with exactly the 
sort of particular information and 
discussion most helpful to the in- 
dividual. His only difficulty was 
that his own broad interests oc- 
casionally raised a conflict of sched- 
ules. At his first national conven- 
tion, in 1929, for example, he was 
torn between a desire to sit in with 
the Educational Committee and the 
Textile Committee, which met at 
the same time. He decided on the 
latter, and that decision has had a 
lasting influence on his association 
activity. The following year, Er- 
nest Hawkins of the Dupont Com- 
pany was obliged to give up the 
chairmanship of the textile group, 
which he had headed since its in- 
ception, and he recommended Bob 
Kelley as his successor. For the 
past nine years, Bob has directed 
this important group, and his abil- 
ity, energetic leadership, and per- 
sonal capacity for hard work have 
contributed mightily to a record 
of practical and constructive ac- 
complishment. 

In the New England Association, 
he was elected president for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary year of 
1935-1936, and national director 
the following year. On the lighter 
side, he has contributed a three-act 
purchasing drama, “Salt of the 
Earth,’’ which was so successful on 
its opening performance that it was 
repeated by request before the 
neighboring association in Provi- 
dence. 


OB’S ROOTS go deep into New 

England. He was born in Dor- 
chester on January 2nd, 1895. 
His father, who is still active in the 
wholesale grocery trade there, came 
from Belgrade, Maine, whither his 
ancestors had gone by ox-cart from 
the original family home in Dennis, 
on Cape Cod. His mother’s family, 
the Websters, traces its line back to 
one of the colonial governors of 
Connecticut. Bob attended Boston 
Latin School, the oldest public 
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school in America, and got his col- 
lege education at historic Harvard 
University. In June, 1918, while 
in active Army service, he married 
Miss Antoinette Clapp, a Boston 
girl, who attended Dana Hall School 
and Smith College, and whose fore- 
bears were among the early settlers 
of Scituate, Massachusetts. 

The Kelleys live in suburban 
Newtonville. Their fifteen-year- 
old daughter, Alice, is a student at 
the Winsor School in Boston, and 
is already something of a seasoned 
conventioneer, having attended 
three national gatherings of the 
N.A.P.A. with her parents. 

Bob takes his contract bridge 
seriously, and has had some suc- 
cess in tournament play with the 
able assistance of Mrs. Kelley as a 
partner. At the Brae Burn Coun- 
try Club, West Newton, he oc- 
casionally gets his golf score down 
into the nineties. He has been ac- 
tive in the Masonic fraternity, 
holding membership in Mount Ver- 
non Lodge of Malden, the Royal 
Arch Chapter at Newtonville, of 
which he is a Past High Priest, 
and of Gethsemane Commandery, 
Knights Templar. His reading is 
chiefly in the fields of history and 
biography. 

He is in constant demand as a 
speaker on purchasing topics, and 
has addressed various Rotary 
Clubs, the Babson Schools of Buy- 
ing, and, annually for the past 
several years, the graduate and 
undergraduate classes in marketing 
and business administration at 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He has appeared before the 
Chambers of Commerce in Water- 
town and Wakefield as an advocate 
of better buying organization in the 
conduct of municipal affairs. Dur- 
ing the past winter he has been 
called on several times to talk be- 
fore sales meetings of representa- 
tive Boston industries on the rela- 
tion between purchasing and sales. 
The salesmen listen to him with 
uncommon attention, for many of 
them have called on Bob Kelley as a 
purchasing agent, and they know 
that he knows what he is talking 
about. 

—S. F. H. 
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ARMSTRONG 


Modern cutting speeds and 
modern accuracy require 


ARMSTRONG 
TOOL HOLDERS 


Present day competition permits no delay 
Work must move to be profitable. Metal « 
ting must be fast, accurate and efficient and t 
costs low. The surest way to meet present day 
requirements is to use ARMSTRONG TOOI 
HOLDERS for every operation on 
planers, slotters and shapers. 


With ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS you a: 
permanently “‘tooled-up’’—always ready for pré 
duction work. You can step up cutting speed 
and feeds safely for an ARMSTRONG TOO! 
HOLDER will stand up to any cut the machi 
tool can pull. You will do better machining { 
cutting angles, rakes and clearances are s 
tifically determined, are correct, and, cutting t 
costs are no longer a factor—each ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDER will do the worl 

a complete set of forged tools and is capable of giving 10 or 20 years daily service. 


...ON PLANERS... 


Increase profits—end costly delays, small production machine hours, high tool cost: 
tool failures. Use ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS wherever possible. You can 
them up as needed from stock at your local supply house. 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
“The Tool Holder People” 
303 N. FRANCISCO AVE., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Eastern Warehouse and Sales: 199 Lafayette St., New York 
San Francisco London 
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DAYTON 
GRINDING WHEELS 


Regardless of your re- 
quirements, you can obtain 
a Dayton abrasive wheel 
of the exact specifications 
the work demands. On 
the market for years and 
the preference for a wide 
range of operations. Write 


The 
Simonds-Worden-White Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


FACTORIES AT: Dayton, Cleveland, 
Below, Buffalo 





ALSO PURITAN 
FLAT CUPS AND DISPENSERS 


THE AMERICAN PAPER GOODS CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL KENS 


INGTON, CONN 
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Among the Associations 


MARCH 2 


San Francisco—Luncheon meeting of the Northern 
California Association, at the Palace Hotel. Educa- 
tional film, “Approved by the Underwriters,’ pre- 
sented through courtesy of the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


Seattle—Luncheon and plant visit of the Washing- 
ton Association, at the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


MARCH 7 


Oakland—Luncheon meeting of the East Bay 
Group, Northern California Association, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Speaker: Mortimer Smith, Vice 
President of the Oakland Title Insurance & Guaranty 
Co., ‘“‘What a Layman Should Know About Titles, 
Estates, Deeds, etc.’’ 


MARCH 8 


Buffalo— Dinner meeting of the Buffalo Association, 
at the Lafayette Hotel. Speaker: Wilbur C. Volk, 
Purchasing Agent for the Socony Vacuum Oil Co. of 
Buffalo, ‘‘Reception Room Practices.”’ 


MARCH 9 


Los Angeles—Dinner meeting of the Los Angeles 
Association, at the Elks Club. Wesley Smith, finan- 
cial editor of the 77mes, discussed the importance of 
financial news reports as barometers of industrial 
trends. Dr. John G. Schaffer, economist and market 
analyst, spoke on the application of statistical data. 
On the lighter side, several members of the association 
presented a play, ‘‘Why P. A.’s Need a Vacation.”’ 


San Francisco—Luncheon meeting of the Northern 
California Association, at the Palace Hotel. Speaker: 
Albion Ross, foreign editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, ‘‘Why is Dictatorship Getting Ahead of 
Democracy ?”’ 


Seattle—Dinner meeting of the Washington Asso- 
ciation, at the Washington Athletic Club. Speaker: 
Ray Dalton of the West Coast Telephone Co., Ever- 
ett, “The Art of Telephony.’’ O. D. Anderson led a 
discussion of purchasing problems. 


Dallas—Luncheon meeting of the Dallas Associa- 
tion. The Westinghouse Caravan, ‘Light Marches 
On—and On,” was presented by L. W. Noble, lighting 
engineer. The program included a historical exhibi- 
tion of lamps, a demonstration of lighting effects and 
their application, and explanatory remarks by Mr. 
Noble. 


Philadelphia—Dinner meeting and annual Indus- 
trial Products Exhibit of the Philadelphia Association, 
at the Penn Athletic Club. Speaker: M.S. Rukeyser, 
economic commentator, ‘‘Business and Government.”’ 
The meeting was attended by a delegation of 25 pur- 
chasers from the Lehigh Valley Association. 


Chicago—Dinner meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion, at the Sherman Hotel. Speaker: Sir Charles 
Morgan Webb, lecturer, author, and historian of Eng- 
land’s managed currency, ‘‘An Englishman’s View- 
point on Conditions in America.” 
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MARCH 10-11 


Pinehurst—Quarterly meeting of the Carolinas- 
Virginia Association. Hon. Clyde Hoey, Governor of 
North Carolina addressed the banquet session, re- 
counting recent industrial expansion in the state and 
predicting a continuation of this encouraging trend. 
C. W. Coker of Hartsville, S. C., led a forum discussion 
of ‘‘Purchasing Problems.’ J. W. Knowlton of 
Charlotte and B. P. Carter of Richmond analyzed 
current business and economic conditions and outlook. 


MARCH 13-14 


Boston— District Convention of District No. 9, 
N.A.P.A., at the Hotel Bradford. 

Monday afternoon session. Presiding officer, Ber- 
nard G. Byrne of the New England Butt Co., Vice 
President of the Rhode Island Association. 

Address of welcome by F. Albert Hayes of American 
Hide & Leather Co., President of the New England 
Association. 

Address: “‘Industry’s Program,’’ by Howard Coon- 
ley, Chairman of the Board of the Walworth Co., and 
President, National Association of Manufacturers. 

Address: ‘“‘How to Recognize a Monopoly,” by 
Edward George, in charge of the Research & Statistical 
Dept., Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., and associate editor of 
Dun’s Review. 

Address: ‘‘Gold, Prices and Inventory Policies,’ 
by O. M. W. Sprague, Converse Professor of Banking 
& Finance, Harvard University. 

Tuesday morning session. Presiding officer, C. W. 
Leonard of the Bristol Co., President of the Connecti 
cut Association. 

Address: “‘The Purchasing Agent and His Fences, ”’ 
by Fred G. Space of Seymour Mfg. Co. 

Address: ‘‘What Insurance Means to Purchasing,’ 
by W. B. Joyner of London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Co., Secretary of the Association of Insurance Com 
pany Buyers. 

Address: ““‘The Purchasing Agent’s Part in Estab- 
lishing Manufacturing Standards,” by R. M. Price of 
Package Machinery Co. 

Address: ‘‘Cash Discounts,’’ by F. G. Martineau of 
Brown University. 

Tuesday luncheon session. Presiding officers, F. E. 
Phillips of Chapman Valve Co., President of the 
Western Massachusetts Association, and G. F. Kobler 
of U. S. Rubber Products, President of the Rhode 
Island Association. 

Address: ‘“‘From One P.A. to Another,’’ by George 
A. Renard, Executive Secretary, National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. 

Commodity reports: Coal, by R. C. Swanton of 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co.; Copper, by G. F. 
Monahan of Kennecott Wire & Cable Co.; Fuel Oil, 
by G. F. Williams of Eastern Steamship Lines; /ub- 
ber, by R. D. Berry of Davol Rubber Co.; Steel, by F. 
J. Shea of Boston Gear Works; Textiles, by R. C. 
Kelley of Converse Rubber Co.; Traffic, by R. V. 
O’Brien of Westfield River Paper Co.; /nsurance, by 
Edwin Johnson of Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Banquet session. Presiding officer, William B. 
Cummings of New England Confectionery Co., Vice 
Chairman of the General Convention Committee. 
Toastmaster, Sumner R. Keyes of Boston Edison Co. 
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This is “Stubby ’’—only 38 in. wide, less than 5ft. high, pivots on one wheel, tiers to 60in. 


CIARK Utility Truck | 


cuts handling costs at 
every handling point 


Specify the package when you order ma- 
terials. Then cut costs in receiving, storage, 
production and shipping departments by 
handling unit loads with this powerful, hustling, 
easily operated general purpose fork truck. 


For as 
little as $f bd 7 5 
F.O.B. Battle Creek 


Write for complete informa- 
tion about eleven Clark models. 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


Div. of Clark Equipment Co. 
123 SPRINGFIELD PLACE . BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





Address: ‘‘The Economic Effects of World Disturb- 
ances,’ by J. Anton de Haas, Ziegler Professor of 
International Relationships, Harvard University. 

Industrial Exhibit. The 11th Annual Industrial 
Exhibition sponsored by the New England Association 
was held in the Grand Ballroom of the Bradford Hotel 
in connection with the convention. More than forty 
booths presented a diversified display of industrial 
products. Prize for the most attractive exhibit was 
awarded to the Bridgeport Brass Co., and prize for the 
most informative exhibit was awarded to the Green 
Rubber Co. 

The committee in charge of the convention was as 
follows: Chairman, John E. Connor of National 
Equipment Co., Springfield, Vice President, National 
Association of Purchasing Agents; . Vice Chairman, 
William B. Cummings of New England Confectionery 
Co., Cambridge, Vice President of the New England 
Association; Kegistration, E. J. FitzGerald of Haver- 
hill Boxboards, Inc., Haverhill; Keception, Richard 
Stimpson of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Boston; J/otel, 
W. A. Walter of Pneumatic Scale Corp., North Quincy; 
Publicity, P. M. MacLeod of Salada Tea Co., Boston; 
Finance, Wyman §S. Randall of Rust Craft Publishers, 
Boston, Treasurer of the New England Association; 
Program, W. G. Morse of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, D. G. Donovan of Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, 
V. de P. Goubeau of United Fruit Co., Boston, S. R. 
Keyes of Boston Edison Co., F. J. Shea of Boston Gear 
Works, North Quincy, G. F. Kobler of U. S. Rubber 
Products, Providence, F. E. Phillips of Chapman Valve 
Co., Indian Orchard, and H. F. Roszelle of Fuller 
Brush Co., Hartford. 
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MARCH 13 

Wyomissing, Pa.—Dinner meeting of the Read 
Association, at the Iris Club. Speaker: Jol 
Conant, Purchasing Agent of the General Ink ¢ 
New York, ‘“‘What’s Wrong with the P. A.? 

Columbus—Dinner meeting of the Columbus A 
ciation, at the Seneca Hotel, with members 
Sales Managers’, Credit Men’s, and Cost Account 
Associations as guests. Speaker: Former C 
man Arthur P. Lamneck, “The Relationship 
Congressman to the Business Man.” 


MARCH 14 
St. Louis—Dinner meeting of the St. Louis Ass« 
tion, at the York Hotel. Speaker: Capt 
Harrison “‘National Defense.’’ Sound motion pi 
showing the production and fabrication of alun 


Milwaukee—Dinner meeting of the Milwaul 
Association, at the Elks Club. Speaker: Josep! 
Nicholson, President of the N.A.P.A., ‘““‘The Ed 
tional Program of the National Association 
meeting was attended by Lee J. Bussmann 
Louis and George A. Neesham of Chicago, f 
district vice presidents, and President Gilbert Z« 
the Chicago Association, who joined in a tribt 
Mr. Nicholson’s record of leadership. 


Cincinnati—Dinner meeting of the Cincin 
Association, at the Hotel Gibson. Motion pictur 
Admiral Byrd’s expedition to the South Polk 
sented by Albert Day, through courtesy of the 
water Oil Co. 
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Tulsa—Dinner meeting of the Tulsa Association. 
A. E. Crockett, special sales representative of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., addressed the Associa- 
tion for the twelfth time in seventeen years, citing 
industrial progress as keeping pace with new condi- 
tions and new requirements. 


Vancouver— Dinner meeting of the British Columbia 
Association, at the Vancouver Hotel. Speaker: Mr. 
Carmichael, Collector of Customs for the Port of 
Vancouver, “‘Customs Regulations of Interest to 
Purchasing Men.”’ A. W. Ker presented a paper on 
“Monel Metal,” and W. W. McKinnon spoke on 
“Food Products.”’ 


Indianapolis—Luncheon meeting of the Indianapolis 
Association, at the Athenaeum. Speaker: Dr. George 
A. Frantz of the lst Presbyterian Church, ‘‘Condi- 
tions in Europe.” 


New York—Dinner meeting of the Metropolitan 
Purchasers’ Assistants Club at the Hotel Great 
Northern. Speaker: Q. Forrest Walker, Economist 
for R. H. Macy & Co., ‘‘Price Restraints and Liberty 
in Distribution.” Film, ‘Aluminum Fabricating 


Processes,’’ presented through courtesy of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America. 


MARCH 15 


Harborcreek, Pa.—Dinner meeting of the Erie 
Association, at Johnny Knoll’s. Speaker: C. W. 
Fick, district engineer of the General Electric Co., 
Cleveland, ‘‘Electricity’s March of Progress.”’ 


MARCH 15-16-17 

Cleveland—Annual Midwest Purchasing Exhibit, 
sponsored by the Cleveland Association, at the Cleve- 
land Hotel. More than fifty booths presented a 
variety of attractive and informative exhibits. First 
award in the national classification went to the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., for its display of a 
model seamless tube mill. In the local classification, 
first award went to the Ohio Rubber Co., second to the 
Dougherty Lumber Co., and third to the Reliable 
Steel Plate Co. An Exhibitors’ Luncheon was held 
Wednesday noon, with Brownie Carslake, merchan- 
dising manager of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. as 
the speaker. The regular monthly dinner meeting of 
the Association was held on Thursday, and Friday was 
designated as ‘‘Shopmen’s Day.’ The following have 
been nominated for the Board of Directors, to be 
elected at the April meeting: A. C. Mader of Bishop & 
Babcock Mfg. Co., W. F. Avery of Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., P. T. Skove of Perfection Stove Co., H. 
D. Myers of Thompson Products, Inc., T. W. Rutledge 
of Arthur G. McKee & Co., H. B. Markle of Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Co., and R. E. Gray of Kaynee Co. 


MARCH 16 


Albany—Dinner meeting of the Eastern New York 
Association, at the Fort Orange Club. Speaker: A. 
W. Zelomek, consulting economist, ‘‘The World Race 
for Armaments and the Demands for Raw Material.”’ 


Toledo—Dinner meeting of the Toledo Association, 
at the Waldorf Hotel. Speaker: E. Mosthaf of the 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., ““The History of Spark Plugs.” 


Birmingham—Luncheon meeting of the Birmingham 
Association, at the Redmont Hotel. Discussion of the 
new Sales and Use Taxes, led by Fred Bryson of the 
Birmingham office of the Revenue Division. 
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This Catalog is dis- 
tributed only to 
rated companies. 
Use your company 
letterhead when re- 545 
questing a copy. 


Detroit—Plant visit of the Detroit Association, at 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 


San Francisco—‘‘Old Timers’ Night’’ dinner meet- 
ing of the Northern California Association, at the Elks 
Club. Speaker: Warren H. McBryde, consulting 
engineer and world traveler, “Observations from 
Recent Trips to Europe.”’ 


MARCH 17 

Salem—— Meeting of the Oregon Association, at the 
Argo Hotel, with State P. A. Sam Gillette as host. 
Inspection trip through the newly completed Capitol 
building, the new State Library, and the Forest Service 
building. Following the dinner meeting, members 
attended the semi-finals of the Oregon state basketball 
tourney. 


MARCH 18 


Portland— Dinner dance of the Oregon Association, 
at the Heathman Hotel. 


MARCH 21 
Akron—Dinner meeting of the Akron Association, 
at the Akron City Club. Speaker: George E. Price, 
Jr., Purchasing Agent of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., ‘‘The Industrial Mobilization Plan.”’ 


Huntington, W. Va.—Dinner meeting of the Tri- 
State Association, at the Hotel Prichard. Speaker: 
Atty. H. L. Ducker, “The Proposed Burke Amend- 
ment to the Wagner Labor Relations Act.” 


Pittsburgh—‘‘Executives’ Night’ dinner meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Association, at the William Penn 
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The DIAMOND MONT: 


Our extensive diamond business is founded on principles adop 
by this firm over a quarter-century ago. 


1. We buy our diamonds at the source of supply in Amsterda 
and Antwerp and we always buy for cash. 


2. We submit diamonds for inspection without obligation to p 
chase to customers throughout the United States. 


3. We guarantee, in writing, the weight, grade and value of eve 
diamond solitaire. 


4. We agree, in writing, to refund the full purchase price of eve 
diamond solitaire within one year of date of sale. 


1&0. MAYERS C0. 


IMPORTERS ¢« MANUFACTURERS «¢ DISTRIBUTORS 
FIFTH AVENUE .« NEW YORK, N. 
ALSO PHILADELPHIA . BUFFALO . ALBANY . HARTFORD 












Ask for our interesting booklet 
“How to Choose a Diamond” 


ESTABLISHED 27 YEARS 





Hotel. Speaker: George A. Renard, Executive Se 
tary of the N.A.P.A., “‘From One P. A. to Anothe 


New York—Dinner meeting of the New York 
Association, at the Builders Exchange Club. Speal 
Frederick B. Heitkamp, Vice President of 
American Type Founders Sales Corp., ‘Gear 
Sales with Purchasing.”” The meeting was prec 
by an afternoon forum on “Purchasing Departm 
Forms and their Use,” led by John D. Leeson 
R.C.A. Mfg. Co. 


Oakland—Luncheon meeting of the East Bay 
Group, Northern California Association, at the La 
Merritt Hotel. Educational film, “Approved by 
Underwriters,’ presented through courtesy of 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 


Hartford—Dinner meeting of the Hartford Count 
Association, at the City Club. Speaker: Stuart 
Heinritz, Editor of PURCHASING, ‘‘Sell Yourself 





Louisville—Dinner meeting of the Louisville Ass 
ciation, at the Kentucky Hotel. Motion pictur 
the manufacture and use of carbon products. 


MARCH 22 


Rochester—Dinner meeting of the Rochester Ass 
ciation. Open forum on “Quotations and Contract 
led by Robert Porter, Purchasing Agent of the P: 
dent Trust Co., Philadelphia, and President of 
Philadelphia Association. 


Detroit—Dinner meeting of the Detroit Associatio 
at Webster Hall. 
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There's a Two-way Saving 
When You Order Steel Storage Biles 


NEXT TIME you get a requisition for record storage boxes or files 
look into the merits of SAFE-T-STACK Steel Storage Files. 





PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING. 





They are made of heavyweight, welded steel 
yet they cost less than cardboard boxes and 
shelving. They eliminate shelving expense, 
and more than double storage space. Steel 
Storage Files are made in sizes to fit any rec- 
ord, stack and lock securely, resist fire and 
protect records from rodents, vermin and 
moisture. 


Best of all, their long life takes them out of 
the ‘‘Expense™ classification and puts them 
into ‘Furniture and Fixtures’’. Write for 
literature and prices. 


THE STEEL STORAGE FILE CO. 


2216-18 W. 63rd STREET, - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SAFE [STACK 








ORIGINATORS OF STEEL STORAGE FILES 














Toronto—Dinner meeting of the Toronto Associa- 
tion, at the Royal York Hotel, attended by a delega- 
tion of forty-two members of the Hamilton Associa- 
tion. Speaker: George A. Renard of New York, 
Executive Secretary of the N.A.P.A., “From One P.A. 
to Another.” 


Birmingham—Dinner meeting of the Birmingham 
Association, at the Molton Hotel. Guests included 
Joseph W. Nicholson of Milwaukee and C. J. Alex- 
ander of New Orleans, President and Vice President 
of the N.A.P.A. Mr. Nicholson was the principal 
speaker at the meeting. 


MARCH 23 


San Francisco—Luncheon meeting Of the Northern 
California Association, at the Palace Hotel. Speaker: 
J. M. Evans, manager of lubricating oil sales, Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., “From the Well to the 
Wheel.” 


Kalamazoo—Luncheon meeting of the Kalamazoo 
Valley Association, at the Columbia Hotel. Edward 
Sawyer, safety expert of the Kalamazoo Fire Depart- 
ment, gave a talk and demonstration of first aid work. 


MARCH 27 


Easton—Dinner meeting of the Lehigh Valley 
Association, at the Pomfret Club. Speaker: John 
Francis Trembly of the Biology Department, Lehigh 
University, ‘‘Predatory Animals.’’ District Vice 
President W. W. Irwin, of Rochester, spoke on 
National Association affairs. 


PacGE 70 


Providence—Dinner meeting of the Rhode Island 
Association, at the Narragansett Hotel. Speaker: 
Dr. Ralph Stoody of Fall River, Mass., world traveler 
and student of international affairs, ‘‘Russia.”’ 


Rochester—Dinner meeting of the Worcester 
County Purchasing Agents Club, at the Hotel Ban- 
croft. Speaker: Dr. William A. Bryan, Superinten- 
dent of the Worcester State Hospital, ‘‘Personality in 
Business.” 


MARCH 28 


New Haven—Joint meeting of the Connecticut 
Association with the New Haven Chapter, National 
Association of Cost Accountants, at the Hotel Garde. 
Speaker: Hudson B. Hastings, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Yale University, ‘“Money and Its Uses.” 


Coffeyville, Kansas—Plant visit of the Tulsa Asso- 
ciation, at the O.C.S. Mfg. Co. 


Oakland—Luncheon meeting of the East Bay 
Group, Northern California Association, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Sound and color motion pictures of 
Sun Valley, Idaho, presented through courtesy of the 
Union Pacific R.R., with explanatory talk by E. K. 
Hill. 


Indianapolis—Luncheon meeting of the Indianapo- 
lis Association, at the Athenaeum. Speaker: H. H. 
Reinecke, Chief of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in Indiana. 

Continued on page 79 
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OFFICE SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


& the type- 
writer “tough 


spots’ you’ 


usually find 
the sensational 
new Super-speed 


LCSMITH 











SAVE 40 to 60% 
REBUILT OFFICE MACHINES 


Typewriters, Adding Machines, Bookkeeping 
Machines, Mimeographs, Dictating Machines, 
Multigraphs—all thoroughly rebuilt to look and 
perform like new. Write for our latest catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICE APPLIANCES 


New York, N. Y 
Cable Address AUDBOUORAL 


328 Broadway 














Save Time wid Money with 
The ontGiNeE wae 


OUTLOOK ENVELOPES 


rESTABLISHED 












1902. 


GLASSINE on CELLULOSE TRANSPARENCY 
A Size and Style for EVERY TURPOSE - 






Write for Samples 











and Prices| Tike nll 
i 1 1 7 ne ft 




















Jamo CE QUALITY 


AT LOW PRICES 









$300 





WORLD oe 


eas oF wocntes \ 
LARGES 
STAPLING MACHINES Gityanarr 


Patented self-clearing, LINE 
foolproof construction. 
Made by Ace Fastener Corp., Chicago 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD OFFICE SUPPLY DEALERS 








UIOMAITI WITH 

THE TRUE 

ORIGINAL IN 
| & ONLY 


FILES 


Tremendous oy, city—-Incomparable utility and conveni- 
ence—Proven by thousands of users for « on 3 years 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX 


COM. | 
PRESSION 


629 W. Washington Blvd., Dept 39C pS nell Illinios | 


| 
| 
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THE POST-O-METER SCALE 


saves time and money in 
handling parcel post 
Full details on page 60 


DETECTO-GRAM SCALES 
1 Main Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















TRINER 


Shi ipping Room, Parcei Pos., Moti, Packing beat 


ing, Storercom, Produc ction, Food Products, Industria 


SCALES 


Over 150,000 TRINER 
SCALES in U. S. Postoffices 


Designed for extraordinary weighing requirements 
sture and details 


—write today for .. 


TRINER SALES CO. 


1441 Merchendise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











NON-STICK 


jeu An Entirely New and 

co y Different Pen and 
Pencil 

C A RBON PAPER 


Will not stick, ‘“‘tack,’’ smudge nor 

blue. Outstanding advantages: 

Greater Wear ... Clearer impressions 
. . Deeper, more brilliant colors. . 


Blue and Purple. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC. 
Main Office and Factery: Glen Ceve, L. L. N. Y. 











ND 
and FO R MS? 
Send for Complete Catalog 


THE C. E. SHEPPARD CO 
4401 21st Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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FASTENER 
CanNOT jam or clog 


unconditionally guasenteed 
Write for folder 


ARROW Fastener, Inc. 
112 Bleecker St. New York City 








For 





Investigate, Mr. “p.A.”! 


“top” value in office supplies and equip- 
ment, send your inquiries to the advertisers on 
this page ...or ask. your local dealer to 
show you their products. 
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NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


B ELT operating levers and shafts can be on either side or both, to specifi 
cation. Clockwise or counter-clockwise rotation can be called 
™ T wy a c 4 é 
: CUT TER for. The counter is available with five and six dial design 


Use coupon at left 


GAS GUN 





No. Al 


HE EFFICIENT INEXPENSIVE belt cutter pictured 

above is designed to do away with the difficult, dangerous, 

and wasteful practice of cutting belts with a pocket knife. It 

can be used for cutting any rubber, fabric, or leather belts up to 

8”. Easily operated, the inserted belt is held securely against a 

’ side guide while a special knife is drawn down a track that as- 
sures an accurate ‘‘square”’ 


» 


cut as well as preventing the knife 
from slipping and injuring the operator. Light in weight and No 


compact, this handy belt cutter can be carried right out to the As 

job or be bolted down to a bench and used as a stationary cutter 
There are no maintenance costs and the knife blade can be easily IRING A CARTRIDGE LOADED with a special and 
sharpened or, if necessary, replaced at a cost of only a few cents powerful combination of tear, irritating and asphyxiating 


: gas, this new weapon offers a most effective and humane means of 
L’se coupon below protection for the use of watchmen, guards, police, etc., wher 
ever property or life need protection. It immediately and com 

COUNTER pletely disables persons within its range, rendering them defens« 
- ' . less for a period of from five to thirty minutes, but without fatal 
results, after-effect, or permanent injury, thus removing the 

great hazard to innocent bystanders. This period gives ampl 


=, \\ apeat 


time to disarm and handcuff prisoners, and to summon help 
The gun handles with the familiar ease of an automatic pistol, 
and does not depend on accurate aim as the gas expands instan 
taneously after leaving the barrel to a diameter of from two to 
{ i No. A2 five feet. It is effective in a range of from three to twenty fect, 
; i : ; the range in which 88% of all killings occur. An ingenious clip, 
reversible so as to insure quick loading, holds three gas cartridges, 





AVING AN ASSEMBLY including oilless bearings, cut 

: gears, metal dials with black figures on a white background 
% behind a protecting window in the metal housing, this counter is 
made in both reset and non-reset design. In the reset design, 

the operation is accomplished by means of a tumbler lock or a 

wing nut. Designed for stroke and revolution counting, the 


and serves also as a multiple barrel. The gun is compact, weighs 
only 21 ounces, and is always ready for action. Working parts 
are of non-corrosive steel, and the exterior is cast of a new dura- 
lumin-like alloy free from sticking and corrosion from contact 
with organic gas. A highly efficient weapon in curbing the un- 
ruly, it will save many of the lives that are wantonly wasted by 
ordinary means of protection. 
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aa 11 West 42nd St. 
ne New York, N. Y. HAND 
a, | , 1g 
* Please send complete data on the New Products | MARKING 
; i : | . _ 
i listed by number below: MACHINE 
| 
é Bt | 
Shine 
: | 
we 
| 
No. A4 
Name UILT FOR MARKING cylindrical or tubular parts made 
EEE EE III IIIS of metals or plastics, this newly developed hand marking 
pe | machine will roll a mark into these materials up to 1!/,” by 1/2” 
ithe tiie eGR EMS ae ek tg ee Alt | top to bottom. As the part is rotated, the entire circumference 
| can be marked providing this circumference does not exceed the 
| 1!/,” marking limit. Special adaption and construction can 
ar ik cna cima tights shiiala la Ul aol varie ipa | be made for greater marking surface. The standard machine 
; requires a hole in the center of the part to be marked of 1/3” or 
more, depending on the strength of the material. When the 
City ah a A th Rate le, State. ............0:. piece is solid the part is dropped against two rollers which allow 
| 
PAGE 72 | PURCHASING 
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it to rotate as the marking die impresses the mark. Operation 
is accomplished by simply dropping the piece to be marked onto 
the arbor, which is furnished in several different sizes. A swing 
of the lever marks the part. When bolted to a bench, thirty or 
more pieces per minute may be marked by the average operator. 


Use coupon page 7? 


CLAW BAR 


No. A5 





HE MECHANICAL JAWS of this claw bar operate auto 

matically by movement of the bar handle. Thus the need 
of driving the claw under the spike head is eliminated. The 
jaws are so constructed that they bite tightly into a slight amount 
of metal and hold firmly when strong leverage is used. Headless 
by a ratcheting 
motion the operator can take a series of bites into the spike ot 
bolt and pull it out straight. 


spikes and drift screws are readily removed; 


Made of high strength forged and 
heat-treated alloy steel, the gripper jaws or ‘‘toes’’ are quickly 
replaceable right in the field. As no sledge driving or forceable 
placing of the bar under a spike head is necessary, many of the 
hazards accompanying these operations are eliminated. 


Use coupon page 72 





JACK AND PLATFORM 


No. A6 


HE NEW ROLLAWAY JACK illustrated above with the 

skid platform is streamlined and mounted on roller-bearing 
rubber-tired wheels with a narrow wheel base which reduces 
handle whip. 
alloy steel. 


All main engaging members are of heat-treated 
The handle has an equalizing spring enclosed inside 
the tube which forces the handle upright when the platform is 
elevated, thus preventing it from becoming a dangerous obstruc 
tion. The deep wide-open prong pocket set in front of the hole 
to guide the connecting skid platform makes for easy, one-hand 
connecting. When the handle is pulled down the load goes up 
and is automatically locked leaving the handle free for pushing 
or pulling. To lower, the handle is pushed down until the weight 
The skid 
platform is designed for use with this jack and has a welded sub 


is felt and then raised to let the load drop to the floor. 
frame which ties all the units into one inseparable whole. The 
front prong, cross-members and front legs are one unit as are thi 


rear wheels and cross-members, and these two units are built into 
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CARLOAD OF PAPER 


ke : 


TIME-SLASH- 
ING is only one 
of several advan- 
tages of Stanley 2 
Car Banding. Yet it alone will 
cut your costs — improve your 
customer service with quick 
freight getaway! 


SAVE AS MUCH AS 75% 
of your bracing labor! This 
load of paper was Stanley Car 
Banded and the doors closed 
approximately 15 minutes after 
the skids were placed in the 





P f Stanley 
car. Bracing that requires from Banding 
Reel Truck 






one to three or four hours with 
wood takes, on the average, 
about 30 minutes with Stanley 
equipment. 


SAVE on lumber for bracing, 
plus many pounds dunnage 


Stanley 
Car Band 


Sealer 


with lighter Stanley materials. 


INCREASE PROTECTION 
while you save time and money! 
The Freight & Claims Division 
of the A. A. R. verifies that 
damage claims are substantially 
reduced with Car Banding 
compared to wooden bracing. 
Stanley engineers will find the 
most efficient, economical 
method for you. 





Stanley Electr 
Car Banding Too 


FREE CATALOG on Stanley Car Banding illus 
trates all equipment and actual examples of sav 
ings. Write today. The Stanley Works, Steel Strap 
ing Division, 144 Lake St., New Britain, Conn 


[ STANLEY | 











CAR BANDING SYSTEM 
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PITTSBURGH COAL COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: Henry W. Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Baltimore, Md., Cleveland, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Buffalo, N. Y., Utica, N. Y., 

New York City, Philadelphia, Pa., Youngstown, Ohio 
PITTSBURGH COAL COMPANY of Wisconsin... Duluth, Superior, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
PITTSBURGH COAL CO., LTD....London, Ont., Hamilton, Ont., 
Toronto, Ont., Windsor, Ont. 

MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY ... Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CATALOG 


SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT 





Practically a Hand Book on Safety! 


Respirators, masks, helmets, hoods, goggles, safety clothing, 
gloves, ladders... EVERYTHING FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
is shown in this Pulmosan Safety Catalog. 

Every buyer of safety equipment—every man responsible for 
safety, should have a copy of this handy-reference catalog. Loose- 
leat form, standard file size, with identifying tab for convenience. 

Write on your firm letterhead for your free copy of the 
Pulmosan catalog. Address Pulmosan Safety Equip. Corp., Dept. P, 
176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Everything 
for Industrial 
Safety” 
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the sub-frame making one rigid piece that is welded and bound 
by the lower angles. The hard oak deck is tightly clamped with 
steel bolts which permits one to replace either one board or the 
entire deck without breaking the weld. 
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Use coupon page 72 


STACKRACKS. 


O THE USUAL STACKRACKS of patented interlocking 
p et s of channel and formed steel, which set up to form box 
storage racks of any size, height, or capacity, has been added a 
new roller bearing slide which makes the handling of the heaviest 
boxes easy and safe. The roller bearings fit into the channel 
steel of the slide in such a way that the sliding motion of the box 
is restricted to half its length, enough to permit ready access 
to the box without danger of slippage. The upper surfaces of 
the slides are made smooth to make it easy to insert or remove 
the boxes. Made in sizes to fit any standard boxes or pans, 
these roller bearing stackracks are of great use where heavy 
stock and parts stored in boxes must be readily accessible 
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Use coupon page 72 

RADIUS " ji 
TYPE 

HOLDER 





No. A8 


B* EMPLOYING INTERCHANGEABLE § gear-tooth 
shaped type and adopting the correct slide, this radius 
type holder for metal stamping may be used on round or curved 
objects such as pipe, shafts, gear blanks, forgings, etc., of any 
radius. This allows the use of one set of type and holder. The 
type is placed in the correct slide corresponding to radius to be 
stamped, and inserted on the holder. Made of non-spalling, 
non-mushrooming safety steel 


PURCHASING 
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EXECUTIVE 
FILE 


No. A9 


VHIS DESK HIGH PERSONAL file and work organizer 

for executives features the wide book-like ‘‘V’’ opening 
which makes the complete card panel visible, and the new auto- 
matic ‘‘Vandex’’ system of visible card record equipment 
compact, flexible, and instantly accessible for posting or refer 
ence, adaptable to all types of records, at low initial cost and not 
able economies in use. The file is equipped with rubber tired 
casters and with a lock; the flat cover top lifts and drops back 
out of the way, completely exposing the upper section of the file. 
Made in a choice of four finishes to harmonize with other office 
equipment. 


Use coupon page 72 
Ss 


No. AlO 





ESIGNED FOR REMOVING AIR that is stuffy and filled 

with odors or fumes, the fan illustrated here is available 
in 10 and 12 inch panel and wall box mountings. The wall box 
of the 10 inch size is adjustable in thickness from 8” to 14” while 
the 12” wall box may be adjusted from 8” to 15”... Both models 
have a permanent mounting and are equipped with an extension 
handle and a door-operated, automatic fan switch. They are 
made of welded steel. The steel adjustable window panel 
may be extended from 23” to 36” on the 10 inch model and from 
27" to 37” on the 12” model. The smaller model supplies an ait 
delivery of 570 cu. ft. per minute; the larger, 875 cu. ft. per 
minute. The extra large motor is rugged in design and quiet in 
operation and the attached wide angled blades will not rust o1 
warp. 


Use coupon page 72 


| HYDRAULIC 
JACK 


No. All 


Psp atatng WEIGHING BUT 46 Ibs., this compact, easy 
to-handle hydraulic jack has a 50 ton rated capacity. It 
can be used to advantage in locations too confined to admit a 
standard sized jack, as the minimum space required by the 
lifting cylinder is but 5” by 61/2". The jack is made of steel 
throughout and has an overall height of 6” and a lift of 23/,” 
with a maximum length of 32”. In using, the lifting cylinder is 
placed under the object and the long barrel is screwed in until 
the plunger makes contact. To lift the object, the long screw is 
turned. To remove, the long screw is released first and then the 
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There’s Profit in Eye-Injury Prevention! 


A recent survey by the Federal Government shows that the average 
direct cost of permanent and total eye disabilities for the five-year 
period, 1930-1934, in one division of industry in the State of Ohio 
is in excess of $1,800 per injury—and this figure covers only direct 
compensation and medical costs! 

On this basis, the savings effected through the prevention of one 
eye injury would equip more than 1,000 workmen with Willson 
Style RR50 Goggle, herewith illustrated ... one of more than 300 
types of Goggles which we manufacture for every industria! use 


Eye Injuries Cost So Much—Goggles Cost So Little 


ORCI R A E LE  EIE NTE TENT oa. 4 
FONE 
(Se) 
nyse 
incl | 
WRITE FOR PRODUCTS !INCORPORATED BAeisess F] 
CATALOG TODAY [igieaeiiemeae Established 187 =LMETS fl 
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The Rockwell Hard 
Tester measures the 
ness of steel and 

depth system. La 

the world over re 





Accuracy to 20/1,000,000 of an inch is obtained by the users of the fam 
Rockwell Hardness Tester. Such close limits would be impossible wit 
out tools equally dependable for precision in production. That's why t 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Co., New York, chose Dumore Grinds 

. and now use six of them. They had to have Dumore high speed 
power, precision .. . and unfailing dependability. Solve your grinding 
problem like Wilson did. Callin a Dumore distributor, without obligation 


THE DUMORE CO., Dept. 359-D Racine, Wis. 


PRECISION GRINDERS 
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au SEALING 





with 


It's so easy to use Red Streak Sealing 
Tape on your packages. It goes on 
packages smoothly, even at high 
speeds. An ample coating of good 
glue gives assurance of permanent 
sealing .. . the tough Kraft prevents 
damage claims. Here is your chance 
to speed up production and cut costs 
at the same time! Write today for 


your free sample roll. 








WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES 


TRY IT -- then you'll 
know why Red Streak 
Sealing Tape is a better 
sealing tape for all pur- 
poses. 











LIFTING 10 TONS 
is a Faster, 
Easier Job 

with a 

SIMPLEX 


They Lower Costs on 
Every Jacking Job! 


They lift and lower 
faster; reduce man- 
hours by increasing 
man-power. 


Quickly return their 
cost in time saved. Only 
the Simplex will safely 
lift its full capacity on 
the toe lift of the jack. Engi- 
neered to last longer under 
tougher service. 

Simplified mechanism for econ- 
omy. Unbreakable trunnions for cheaper. 

safety. Heat-treated forged alloy Stocked by your 
steel operating parts for long Supply House. 

service. 


TEMPLETON, KENLY & CO., Chicago, Ilinois 


Better, Safer Jacks Since 1899. 


SIMPLEX 


GOLD MEDAL AWARD SAFETY JACKS 





‘ 


SAHONI Zt 4410 


#22 0N X31dWIS 
» » 


One of 217 models 
is shown—there’s 
a Simplex to do 
every jacking job 
faster, easier, 
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RED STREAK TAPE 





long barrel and the plunger returns to its original position. The 
plunger is hardened to 1045 and the lifting cylinder is pack hard- 
ened 
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CHAIN 
CONVEYORS 





No. Al2 





VAILABLE IN SINGLE CHAIN or multiple chain in 
£& stallations of various widths, this universal jointed, rivet 
less drag chain readily handles cases, boxes, drums, cans, or any 
type of packages having flat bottom surfaces. Guard rails and 
the universal joints permit the conveying of packages along 
horizontal straight lines, around lateral curves, and up or down 
inclined planes at speeds ranging from 15 to 200 feet per minut: 
The individual link pins of drop forged, chrome-nickel heat 
treated steel are so designed that the links can be removed at any 
place from the chain without the use of tools. The chain is of 
fered in either of two combinations, one of which utilizes certified 
malleable for the main links, connected by links of drop forged 
molybdenum steel having an ultimate strength of 12,000 Ibs. A 
heavier duty type has the difference of having the main links 
constructed of manganese steel, with an ultimate strength of 


31,000 Ibs 
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Use coupon page 72 


LOOSE 
MATERIALS 
LOADER 





No. Al3 


ESIGNED FOR LOADING powdered, crystallized, 01 
D granulated materials into box cars, gondolas, trucks, bins, 
or conveyor belts, this new loader at the same time puts the 
materials loaded through a thorough mixing, blending and aerat 
ing process. Materials with moisture content as high as 27‘ 
can be readily handled. The material to be loaded is shoveled 


or otherwise fed into a hopper from which it is carried to the dis 


( 


charge opening by a belt operating at a 90° angle on which rows 
of wear-resistant teeth are fastened. An adjustable deflector 
regulates the arc taken by the discharged materials. Tramp 
iron, stones and extraneous materials are ejected for ready dis- 
posal. Made in four sizes with capacities up to 1,500 Ibs. pet 
minute, the loader is available with gasoline engine, electric mo 
tor, or belt to power drives 


PURCHASING 
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STORAGE RACK 










aa 
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No. Al4 





ORMING AN ELEVATED FLOOR that will handle a load 
F to 70 lbs. per square foot, this storage rack is constructed of 
wire mesh of specified dimensions fitted with a structural frame 
Built in sections, an arrangement permits re 
Fireproof itself, the rack 


on pipe supports. 
moval for erection in various locations. 
does not retard sprinkler operation and also allows passage of 
light through to the floor. 


Use coupon page 72 





PIPE 
FITTINGS 








No. Al5 





Crane forged steel socket welding 
fittings 


Fee USE ON SMALL WELDED lines, these forged steel 
socket pipe fittings have two distinctive features The 
first is the deep socket that provides liberal come and go in the 
assembling of pipe. On installations where the pipe need not 
butt against the shoulder at the back of the socket, it is unneces 
sary for the welder to cut the pipe accurately or evenly. On other 
installations where the pipe must butt the shoulder, the flow is 
freeand uninterrupted. The second feature is that these fittings 
are designed especially for welding and are not made from ordi 
nary screwed fitting blanks. Bearing neat appearing bands only 
slightly larger than the pipe, the socket wall is especially propor 
tioned for welding, assuring uniform heat distribution and proper 
heat penetration. These fittings are also given high temperature 
and high pressure ratings 


Use coupon page 72 





WRENCH No. Al6 


NIFORM TENSION ON BOLTS in turbines, pipe flanges, 
couplings, pumps, etc., is obtained with this newly de- 
veloped torque-indicating wrench by pulling on the knurled 
handle grip which bends the steel shaft. A scale, accurately 
calibrated from 0 to 200 ft. Ibs. is placed on the shaft near the 
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DIESELS 
MOTORS 
PUMPS 

SCALES 


4 Major Lines...ONE Responsibility 


Diesel Engines for stationary or marine service, 
10 to 1400 horsepower . 

Pumps with capacities from 11/4 g.p.m. to 
150,000 g.p.m.... 

Motors from %4 to 10,000 horsepower .. . 

Scales that record weights from .002 oz. to 
1,000,000 Ibs. ... 

—All backed by the one, century-proved 
responsibility of Fairbanks-Morse and serviced 
by a nationwide organization of 36 branches. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & co. 


Manufaetenen 
GENERAL OFFICES 


WS oe a 


GUMMED 
TAPE 


Pull-tab opener in every roll. 
a 


| Processed to make it pliable 
and non-curling. 
. 

Grooved glue surface for 
better moisture distribution. 
* 

No. 1 Northern Kraft only. 
. 


Highest grade glues for fast 


and permanent sealing. 


CENTRAL PAPER @G. 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 

















MARVEL 


If you want output, 


specify MARVEL 


High-Speed-Edge Blades. They will stand up under 
any speeds and feeds your sawing machine can attain. 
If you want accuracy, specify MARVEL Blades. 
They will withstand greater tension, without danger 
of breakage. 

If you want low blade cost, standardize on MARVEL 
all the way for every job. Only these patented com- 
posite blades can be both high speed and positively 
unbreakable. Write for Circular 

‘“‘Buy from your local distributor’’ 











ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


“The Hack Saw People’’ 
5760 Bloomingdale Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 





Business Cards by Remote Control 


e A firm’s business cards can be supplied 
to its branches located anywhere, if a 
wire or phone call is sent to us. 


Salesmen’s Business Cards Experience with branches spotted 


throughout North America and expe- 


Personal Business Cards  ditious handling make Wiggins service 


a profit to our accounts. You’ll won- 
der how our prices can be so moderate. 


Firm Stationery Inquiries from your purchasing Dept. are invited 
Executives’ Personal Forms 2 ¢ John B. 


Announcements WwW l| G (; 











1154 Fullerton Ave. 
Established in 1857 CHICAGO 
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SCOMMERCIAL LOCATION 


_ HOTEL 
FORT WAYNE 


In addition to the superior accommodations at the 
Fort Wayne, guests enjoy a superb location in a 
residential community, yet convenient to the business 
districts. Hotel Fort Wayne provides economy with- 
out sacrifice of comfort or location. 


300 ROOMS 
EACH WITH BATH 
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handle grip and moves under the pointer which remains vig 


as pull is exerted on the shaft. Sturdily constructed with hea 
ground, spring steel shaft, the wrench is permanently adjust 
with no moving parts to get out of order. Its extremely smd 


head permits use in places normally inaccessible. It is p 





yn. 


fion g 
ght 

orme 
fake £ 


manently equipped with !/.” square adapter and can be used wi feflec 


all '/.” square drive sockets and attachments. The wren 
weighs but 3 lbs., with an overall length of 23 inches, and has 
full chrome plated finish, buffed to a high permanent luster. 


Use coupon page 72 














CONTAINERS No. Ali 


| R OF A LINE OF materials containers recently d 
veloped for general utility purposes are illustrated abov 
Having a top that is reinforced by a steel rod of !/,” steel, tl 
trength and endurance of these containers is further guarante 
by use of steel and fiber sides in combination with lapped corner 
for reinforcement he containers are tapered so that they cat 
be nested and stacked Steel handles or handholes can be pr 
vided to specifications. The line also includes a heavy duty cot 
struction having a hardwood top covered with steel and hardwoo 


runners reinforced with pressed-steel end clamps 


) 


Use coupon page 7 


GOGGLE 


No. Al8 


NONSTRUCTED WITH A hinged assembly, the goggle 
P illustrated here may be lifted up out of the way when not 
in use and can be moved forward and backward on its supporting 
headband The adjustable headband also includes a fabri 
cap which permits loose adjustment without falling out of posi 


PURCHASING 
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fion. The goggle is so constructed that it will fit over prescrip- 
jon glasses, eliminating the necessity of removing them. Stray 
ght rays are kept out by the goggle frame that is cast and 
It is p dake 50-mm. lenses. Dull black finish of the metal parts prevents 


be used wi Feflection. 
The wrendl Use coupon page 72 
s, and has 


t luster. 





TIME 
TOTALIZER 





No. Al9 





ONNECTED in parallel with a motor, radio, X-Ray or 
diathermy apparatus, lighting circuit or other alternating 
current circuit, this instrument automatically accumulates and 
ecords the total ‘‘on’”’ time. In the operation of production 
equipment such as printing presses, textile machinery, machine 
ools, etc., it affords the means of computing both working time 
pnd idle time, useful in figuring costs and planning production, 
ralculating the income producing value of the machine, and 
scheduling the maintenance and renewal of rapidly wearing 
arts on the basis of actual service. On air compressors, re- 
igerating machines, pumps, oil burners, etc., it affords data on 
fapacity in relation to demand, fuel consumption, electric power 
osumption, etc. In the operation of costly radio transmitting 
ubes, X-Ray and diathermy apparatus, it is useful in measuring 
he actual service life, also permitting inspection and replace- 
ment of tubes and parts on the basis of actual operating time, 
thus avoiding serious breakdowns or delays in service. Enclosed 
in dustproof case, with provision for mounting and convenient 
No. AlBwiring. 


‘ently de Use coupon page 72 
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ert Among the Associations 

‘a corner ‘ fa 

yrange (Continued from page 70) 
MARCH 29 

duty cot 


hardwoof Buffalo—Plant visit of the Buffalo Association, at 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. 


MARCH 30 


San Francisco—Luncheon meeting and ‘Junior 
Members’ Day” of the Northern California Associa- 
tion, at the Palace Hotel. 


in be pri 


MARCH 31 


Syracuse— Joint meeting of the Syracuse & Central 
New York Association and the Syracuse Amigos Club, 
at the Onondaga Hotel. Purchasing-Sales Round 
Table discussion: (1) Reception room practice; (2) 
Should salesmen be allowed to interview the shop (a) 
through the purchasing department? (b) direct? (c) 
What tie-up should there be where shop is inter- 
e gogslk® viewed direct?: (3) Limited hours for salesmen: 
when notf (4) Should present source be permitted to meet a lower 
tpportins# price? Sound motion picture, ‘‘Excursions in Sci- 
a fabrich ence,’ presented through courtesy of the General 
t of posi Electric Co. ‘ 
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Kropp Forged Steel—500,000 car- 
ried in stock for immediate ship- 
ment—all types and sizes. Boiler, 
Tank, Welding, Marine, Com- 
panion, Offset, Horseshoe, High 
Hub, Double Hub, Spuds, Blind 
and Reducing Flanges. Write for 
up-to-date Kropp Stock Flange 
List No. 125A today! 


FORGI 


Drop, Steam Hammer and 
Upset Forgings—to your 

exact specifications—rough, 
finished, heat treated, ma- 
chined. Vast stock of specifi- 

cation steels always on hand. 
Consult a Kropp sales engineer. 
Use of Kropp Forgings has ended 
many breakage “headaches,” saved 
many firms’ reputations and fre- 
quently cut costs over cast, 
stamped and fabricated parts. 
Nothing withstands torsional, ten- 
sional and compression stresses 
like a forging. 

Write for "Forgings to Your Speci- 
fications" — pictures plant, prod- 
ucts and processes. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


America’s Largest Job Forging Shop 
5315 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REPRESENTATIVES iN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Orange Core Sealing Tape moistens Ep 
quickly and evenly, and sets speedily 
and efficiently. It seals on in a flash and 
stays stuck with bull-dog tenacity. tt 
$i -” ©~6)——sé<i«é«~Mke things “’move’”’ in your shipping 
room with this smoother, faster tape. Pro- 
ii tect your packages better in transit. And 
. remember, Orange Core costs no more 
than ordinary tapes because of huge 
volume sales. 


Write for Free Folder on Best Sealing Methods 











MOORE & THOMPSON 


AL ile) Maltishiel Mla me 2.0 14 mee) eB 
220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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MARVEL 


If you want output, 


specify MARVEL 


High-Speed-Edge Blades. They will stand up under 
any speeds and feeds your sawing machine can attain. 
If you want accuracy, specify MARVEL Blades. 
They will withstand greater tension, without danger 
of breakage. 

If you want low blade cost, standardize on MARVEL 
all the way for every job. Only these patented com- 
posite blades can be both high speed and positively 
unbreakable. Write for Circular 

“Buy from your local distributor’’ 











ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 
‘The Hack Saw People’’ 
5760 Bloomingdale Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 








Business Cards by Remote Control 


e A firm’s business cards can be supplied 
to its branches located anywhere, if a 

’ : wire or phone call is sent to us. 
Salesmen bY Business Cards Experience with branches spotted 
throughout North America and expe- 
Personal Business Cards ditious handling make Wiggins service 
a profit to our accounts. You’ll won- 
der how our prices can be so moderate. 


Firm Stationery Inquiries from your purchasing Dept. are invited 
Executives’ Personal Forms 2 ¢ John B. 
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coca In addition to the superior accommodations at the 
SS Fort Wayne, guests enjoy a superb location in a 


residential community, yet convenient to the business 
—— districts. Hotel Fort Wayne provides economy with 
= out sacrifice of comfort or location. 


300 ROOMS 
EACH WITH BATH 
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handle grip and moves under the pointer which remains rigid 
as pull is exerted on the shaft. Sturdily constructed with heavy, 
ground, spring steel shaft, the wrench is permanently adjust 
with no moving parts to get out of order. Its extremely 
head permits use in places normally inaccessible. It is pe: 
manently equipped with !/.” square adapter and can be used with 
all '/.” square drive sockets and attachments. The wrench 
weighs but 3 lbs., with an overall length of 23 inches, and has a 
full chrome plated finish, buffed to a high permanent luster 


Use coupon page 72 




















CONTAINERS No. Ali 


FY. R OF A LINE OF materials containers recently de 

veloped for general utility purposes are illustrated abov 

Having a top that is reinforced by a steel rod of !/,” steel, the 
strength and endurance of these containers is further guaranteed 
by use of steel and fiber sides in combination with lapped corners 
for reinforcement rhe containers are tapered so that they can 
be nested and stacked. Steel handles or handholes can be pro 
vided to specifications. The line also includes a heavy duty con 
struction having a hardwood top covered with steel and hardwood 
runners reinforced with pressed-steel end clamps. 


Use coupon page 72 


GOGGLE 


No. Al8 





ONSTRUCTED WITH A hinged assembly, the goggle 
C illustrated here may be lifted up out of the way when not 
in use and can be moved forward and backward on its supporting 
headband. The adjustable headband also includes a fabric 
cap which permits loose adjustment without falling out of posi 
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tion. The goggle is so constructed that it will fit over prescrip- 
tion glasses, eliminating the necessity of removing them. Stray 
light rays are kept out by the goggle frame that is cast and 
formed in a flared curve. The screw-on type lens-retaining rims 
take 50-mm. lenses. Dull black finish of the metal parts prevents 
reflection. 

Use coupon page 72? 
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TOTALIZER 











No. Al9 





ONNECTED in parallel with a motor, radio, X-Ray or 
C diathermy apparatus, lighting circuit or other alternating 
current circuit, this instrument automatically accumulates and 
records the total ‘‘on” time. In the operation of production 
equipment such as printing presses, textile machinery, machine 
tools, etc., it affords the means of computing both working time 
and idle time, useful in figuring costs and planning production, 
calculating the income producing value of the machine, and 
scheduling the maintenance and renewal of rapidly wearing 
parts on the basis of actual service. On air compressors, re- 
frigerating machines, pumps, oil burners, etc., it affords data on 
capacity in relation to demand, fuel consumption, electric power 
consumption, etc. In the operation of costly radio transmitting 
tubes, X-Ray and diathermy apparatus, it is useful in measuring 
the actual service life, also permitting inspection and replace- 
ment of tubes and parts on the basis of actual operating time, 
thus avoiding serious breakdowns or delays in service. Enclosed 
in dustproof case, with provision for mounting and convenient 
wiring. 

Use coupon page 72 


Among the Associations 
(Continued from page 70) 


MARCH 29 


Buffalo—Plant visit of the Buffalo Association, at 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. 


MARCH 30 


San Francisco—Luncheon meeting and ‘Junior 
Members’ Day’’ of the Northern California Associa- 
tion, at the Palace Hotel. 


MARCH 31 


Syracuse—Joint meeting of the Syracuse & Central 
New York Association and the Syracuse Amigos Club, 
at the Onondaga Hotel. Purchasing-Sales Round 
Table discussion: (1) Reception room practice; (2) 
Should salesmen be allowed to interview the shop (a) 
through the purchasing department? (b) direct? (c) 
What tie-up should there be where shop is inter- 
viewed direct?; (3) Limited hours for salesmen: 
(4) Should present source be permitted to meet a lower 
price? Sound motion picture, ‘‘Excursions in Sci- 
ence,’ presented through courtesy of the General 
Electric Co. 
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FLANGES. 


Kropp Forged Steel—500,000 car- 
ried in stock for immediate ship- 
ment—all types and sizes. Boiler, 
Tank, Welding, Marine, Com- 
panion, Offset, Horseshoe, High 
Hub, Double Hub, Spuds, Blind 
and Reducing Flanges. Write for 
up-to-date Kropp Stock Flange 
List No. 125A today! 


FORGI 


Drop, Steam Hammer and 
Upset Forgings—to your 
exact specifications—rough, 
finished, heat treated, ma- 
chined. Vast stock of specifi- 
cation steels always on hand. 
Consult a Kropp sales engineer. 
Use of Kropp Forgings has ended 
many breakage “headaches,” saved 
many firms’ reputations and fre- 
quently cut costs over cast, 
stamped and fabricated parts. 
Nothing withstands torsional, ten- 
sional and compression stresses 
like a forging. 

Write for "Forgings to Your Speci- 
fications" — pictures plant, prod- 
ucts and processes. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


America’s Largest Job Forging Shop 


5315 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
REPRESENTATIVES iN PRINCIPAL CITIES 







































Orange Core Sealing Tape moistens 
quickly and evenly, and sets speedily 
and efficiently. It seals on in a flash and 
stays stuck with bull-dog tenacity. 








Make things ‘‘move” in your shipping 
room with this smoother, faster tape. Pro- 
tect your packages better in transit. And 
remember, Orange Core costs no more 
than ordinary tapes because of huge 
volume sales. 

Write for Free Folder on Best Sealing Methods 





MOORE & THOMPSON 


DIVISION HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 























DIAL SCALES 
for industry's every need 
™KROR 


BRIDGEPORT CONN. 


Pe 








DROP FORGINGS 


ALLOY STEEL STUDS 
HEAT TREATED WORK 
STAINLESS STEEL BOLTS and NUTS 





WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO. 
140 Dart St. Providence, R. I. 














ee 


. LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 

| FURNISHED & DECORATED 

SINGLE from $3. DOUBLE $4.50 

bat || 4 TWO POPULAR PRICED 
RESTAURANTS 

1 BLOCK FROM PENN. STATION 


~ B.&O. Motor Coaches stop at our door. 


note. MSALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Mat. John). Woelfle, Mgr. 
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Employee Purchasing 
(Continued from page 44) 


line of merchandise for its employees. One can argu 
that this practice is very beneficial to everyone con. 
cerned, for does it not tend to strengthen the company 
morale, to increase the employees’ ‘‘real wages,’’ and 
to give wholesalers additional sales at no extra cost? 
All these things may be true, but when one looks at 


this subject objectively I believe one may uncover cer. | 


tain injustices: 


(1) Employee purchasing gives privileges to special | 


groups of individuals that others do not have an op- 
portunity to enjoy. For example, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company purchases at wholesale 
all types of merchandise for its employees and provides 
them as well with telephone service at a fifty percent 
reduction in service charges. 

(2) Employee purchasing can often bring about mal- 


practices within a company’s organization. Unless a| 


purchasing agent is very careful he may easily find him 


self doing favors for companies active in the “industrial | 
selling’ game. It also is apt to lead to abuses on the | 


part of the employees themselves. The inducement t 
make a little money on the side is often too much for 
them to resist. 

(3) Employee purchasing may seriously interfere with 


regular retail trade. Indications of this interference | 


have already been given. 
(4) Manufacturers selling goods at wholesale prices 
make people forget the services performed by retailers. 
(5) Companies buying quantities of merchandise for 


their employees encourage the growth of ‘‘gyp whole- | 


salers’’ and ‘‘catalogue houses’’—concerns that are 
likely to sell inferior goods. 

Not all these points indicate very serious travesties on 
justice, but they do in general raise two or three fairly 
important ethical issues. For example, is a company 


justified in becoming a storekeeper for its employees | 


when retailers in the district are dependent upon the 
trade of these employees for meeting their overhead 
charges? After all, most of the retail stores in the dis- 
trict were probably set up on the supposition that the 
employees of these manufacturing concerns would con- 
tinue to buy a// their needs at these stores, so the adop- 
tion of an employee purchasing policy would naturally 
come as a rather sudden blow to the retailers. 

Does employee purchasing encourage “‘phoney”’ cut- 
rate wholesalers, does it tend to disrupt the price struc- 
ture, and does it discourage people from patronizing 
regular retail stores, are other ethical issues to be con- 
sidered. On the whole, employee purchasing has prob 
ably done little to further these practices, but if the 
‘‘T-can-get-it-for-you-wholesale’> movement should con- 
tinue to expand very much more, I should not be sur- 
prised to see a corresponding growth in other forms of 
trade which would hurt the standing of the legitimate 
retailer. 

Most companies realize that they have a social re- 
sponsibility to their community. They have, there- 
fore, been careful to avoid employee purchasing policies 
which, uncontrolled, might have disrupted their local 
retail structure. Some companies have not observed 
this common sense principle, however, but have allowed 
(or even encouraged) an over-liberal policy of employee 
purchasing to develop. These companies can be 
blamed for diverting a good deal of trade from the regu- 
lar retail channels and they can also be blamed for 
actually hurting the reputation of the retailers in their 
districts. Generally speaking, one cannot condemn 
the companies for engaging in employee purchasing, 
but in cases where this policy has led to an interference 
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LASING 


with the natural flow of retail trade in the community 
it is doubtful whether such companies’ practices are 
strictly ethical. 


Conclusion 


Whether a company should, as a gesture of good will, 
adopt or continue a policy of purchasing for its em- 
ployees, is a highly debatable question which depends 
on a good many factors: 

1. The company’s present practice in this regard. A 
company that has had an employee purchasing plan in 
effect for a considerable period of time would probably 
find it difficult (because of employee opposition) to 
drop or curtail such a plan. 

2. The size and location of acompany. If acompany 
forms an important part of its community, it will have 
to go easy on employee purchasing. If, on the other 
hand, a company does not influence its community 
greatly, it will find that it has greater freedom in this 
regard. 

3. The effect of employee purchasing on retail trade. 
If a company produces consumer goods that are sold 
in the neighborhood, retail dealers may refuse to stock 
this manufacturer’s products if its purchases for its 
employees begin to affect their trade. Industrial goods 
manufacturers run only the risk of retail opposition 
that is ethical in character. 

4. Costs (financial and otherwise) to the company. 

5. Goodwill. Does employee purchasing really bring 
good will to the company or do the abuses that develop 
outweigh the benefits of this policy? 

It is very difficult to come to any definite conclusion 
on the general issue of whether employee purchasing is 
justified or not. However, I do think it is possible to 
cite some cases where it is warranted and some where 
it is not. 


Employee Purchasing Warranted under the Following 
Conditions: 


1. Some form of ‘“‘courtesy sales’ is usually all 
right. Articles sold in this way may include supplies 
used by the company (like fuel, etc.) or they may con- 
sist only of the company’s own products. Employees 
should not be able to purchase their company’s mer- 
chandise at will, but should be allowed to purchase only 
a limited amount annually in order to make them ap- 
preciate this privilege and in order to restrict the occur- 
rence of abusive practices which will react unfavorably 
on the company’s reputation. 

2. In isolated towns wholesale purchasing for em- 
ployees is often absolutely necessary. If companies set 
up stores, however, they should allow the whole com- 
munity to use them. As a town grows, it is probably 
wise for a company to relinquish this retail function in 
order to give the people more of an interest in their com- 
munity (through operation of these retail outlets) and 
in order to enable the company to concentrate on its 
manufacturing problems. 

3. In special cases where certain necessities of life 
are only obtainable at abnormally high prices or in 
cases where companies happen to have goods on hand 
which it does not need. 

4. Companies already having an established policy 
of employee purchasing may find it advisable to con- 
tinue this policy—even if they should want to give it 
up—because of the ill-will that its abolition would cause. 


Broad Policy of Employee Purchasing Unwarranted in the 


Following Cases: 


1. In cases where big companies that have not al- 
ready established this practice, the extra expense of pur- 
chasing a wide line of goods, the difficulty of controlling 
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GEARED 





TRUE quality is embodied in a product only through 
uninterrupted maintenance of the highest manu- 
facturing standards and practices over a long term of 
years. Continuously maintained quality requires ex 
perience, stability and a progressiveness that makes the 
best use of up-to-date plant and equipment, seeks out 
and applies the newest methods and materials, keeps 
both operating staff and management ever in step with 
the trend of the times. 
Quality has always been the very basis of R B & W policy 
for nearly a century—a policy passed along from worker 
to worker throughout the entire organization and re 
flected in the unsurpassed, uniform accuracy of every 
EMPIRE Brand Bolt, Nut and Rivet. 
R B & W quality products: Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws 
and Washers are furnished from large warehouse facilities 
which insure prompt delivery. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
PORT CHESTER, N.Y. ROCK FALLS, ILL. CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA 
DENVER * SAN FRANCISCO ‘LOS ANGELES * SEATTLE * PORTLAND 








ROMPT, CERTAIN ACTION IN TOOLING UP 
EKIVERIES TO MEET YOUR PRODUCTION 
NIFORM QUALITY FROM START TO FINISH 
“ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR MANY PRODUCTS 


“:EFFICIENT PLANNING POR GREATEST ECONOMY 


Controlled quality from steel to finished part 
Barnes’ answer to the day's demand for production and 





X “still more production. 4 modern steel mill owned an 
a, 
operated by Barnes is capable of producing stock for alm 


any requirement, every day, Large amounts are alway 





hand for quick conversion into the kind of spring you nee 


The Wallace Barnes Company . srisToL, conNEcTICU 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


SPRINGMAKERS FOR MORE THAN THREE QUARTERS A CENTURY 
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HELPS 
THEM | ia, 
Helping purchasing Directors in one 


Eastern city get extra value from 
GET every dollar spent for production 
and maintenance cleaning is the 


j f is Oaki Servi Repre- 
EXTRA odio akite Service Repre 
VALUE 





As his customers have found, his 
specialized knowledge, backed by 
eight years’ practical experience, 
enables him to suggest sound ways 
to improve results, promote greater 
= safety and cut costs. 


If you want to establish these extra 
value savings in your cleaning work, 
your nearby Oakite Service Repre- 
sentative can help. Have him call, 
or write to us. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 54 Thames St., NEW YORK 


Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. 


fi; CLEANING 


MATERIALS & METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 














How Thomas’ Register 
Serves American Industry 


pee over a quarter of a century purchasing 
agents of every industry in the United States 
have used Thomas’ Register as a guide to sources 
for supplies and materials. The completeness and 
accuracy of the classifications have enabled them to 
receive information on all products which they use, 
and have made possible considerable savings for 
them on their purchases. The geographical arrange- 
ment of all lists, and the capital ratings for each 
company, (both exclusive Thomas’ Register fea- 
tures), make Thomas’ Register the most complete 
Directory of American Manufacturers ever published. 


Is Your Company Using 
Thomas’ Register ? 


¢ your company is not receiving the benefits of Thomas’ 
Register service, we will be glad to place a copy at your 
disposal for thirty days free trial, without “obligation of 
course. Send today for details of our free trial offer. 


Thomas Publishing Company 


473 Eighth Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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these purchases, and the possible ill-effects that em- 
ployee purchasing may have on retailers, almost al- 
ways outweigh the temporary benefits of good will de- 
rived from a promotion of this policy. 

2. In cases where employee purchasing has already 
stirred up opposition in the community or where ex- 
perience has shown that it has seriously interfered with 
the regular operations of a company. 


Methods of Purchasing for Employees. 


Oftentimes employee purchasing is not in itself offen- 
sive, but the manner in which it is practiced may make 
it so. 

|. There should be a strict limit on the amount of a 
company’s own products that any one employee should 
be able to purchase annually. 

2. In cases where a company’s personnel forms a big 
market for its own products, it is wise for the purchas 
ing agent to consult with the sales department and with 
representative retail dealers in order to effect an ar- 
rangement which will not adversely affect this com 
pany’s retail sales 

3. Purchases for employees should always be on a 
cash basis. The extension of credit involves unneces 
sary bookkeeping, and, for large concerns, would mean 
the tying up of a large amount of working capital. 
Payment by deductions from the worker’s pay is an 
especially bad policy as it does not enable the employees 
to ‘‘see’’ their savings so well. 

4. In selecting sources, a purchasing agent must be 
careful to avoid getting disreputable concerns on his 
list, because a few poor bargains can easily offset the 
good will obtained by a big volume of good bargains. 

Employee purchasing can be the means of fosterin 
loyalty for the company and good will for the purchasin 
department. In many cases employee purchasing has 
not accomplished this end, however. Both the com- 
panies and the employees have been responsible for this. 
The companies, thinking that this was an easy and 
cheap way of establishing better relations with their 
employees, have purchased for them every type of mer- 
chandise, but have done this without considering the 
consequences of their action. The employees, in many 
cases, have not played the rules either, for they have 
bought goods for their friends and have demanded that 
the company supply them with practically anything at 
wholesale prices. 

In theory, employee purchasing may be a good policy 
for a company to follow. In practice it may work out 


Oo 
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all right, too. Managed correctly, employee purchas- 
ing can become an important part of a company’s per- 
sonnel policy. To bring this about it is important that 


the purchasing department make evident to the em- 
ployees that this service is being undertaken as a distinct 
privilege to them. For the most part, the function of 
purchasing departments should be only to assist the 
employees in obtaining quality goods at reasonable 
prices; they should not under any circumstances go to 
the extent of becoming agencies for cut-price merchan- 
dise of all types. 

If companies would help employees obtain from the 
outside markets good values in merchandise they need, 
the practice of emp!'oyee purchasing would be far more 
constructive. 

Although such a policy would not do so much in a 
tangible way for a company’s employees, it would, in 
the end, I believe, fulfill the essential purposes of em- 
ployee purchasing better than do present forms, because 
such a policy would tend to build up enduring good will 
for a company’s purchasing department and it would at 
the same time establish a genuine basis for better em 
ployer-employee relations. 
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Supply 


IRON and STEEL 


NHE RATE OF STEEL operations 
| receded slightly early in March to 
55.1%, but improved during the 
month to 56.1% in the closing week, 
a high for the year to date, though 
somewhat short of expectations. Geo 
graphically there is a wide variation 
inactivity. Alabama and Detroit were 

going well at 78 and 76%, respectively 

Buffalo is least active of the mayor 

producing centers, at 42%, but regis 
. tered a 10 point gain over the month. 

Stocks are relatively low. Producers’ 
stocks are estimated at approximately 
consumers’ stocks 
While March trade and 
production fell 


30 days’ supply; 
even lower. 
short of anticipated 
volume, this very fact leads to the hope 
that second quarter business will be 
higher, rather than showing a seasonal 
decline. Pig iron production was also 
moderately up 


LUMBER 


— SUPPLIES OF LUMBER are 
reported as subnormal. Heavy 
H rains and floods in the south retarded 
production of hardwoods by at least 
15%, but output generally was up by 
0 , : 
11% during the month. 
) 


q NAVAL STORES 


4 S— OF NAVAL STORES were 
4 in greater volume during March, 
and were promptly taken, for the most 

. part. For the fourth successive month, 
3 stocks of both rosin and turpentine 


{ at southern markets reduced, 


by approximately 3 and 4'/2%, re- 


were 


spectively. 


j 
‘Ge 
, | PAPER 
e ’ ; ean PRODUCTION RATES again 
a. advanced in March to the highest 
‘a point since June, 1937, reaching 
a 84.3% of rated capacity in the second 
= week. Paperboard production like- 
BS wise expanded moderately, reaching 
i iY 70%. In both divisions, the increase 
an is well sustained and accurately reflects 
7 iat conditions in the trade. Canadian 
| newsprint production and exports were 
up satisfactorily for the first quarter, 
| but pulp exports were sharply down 
a > as Scandinavian producers registered 
" corresponding gains 
‘hae 
™ 


: PURE THREE POINT 
AC Line of Industrial 


Demand 


— rRADE WAS, in total volume, 
1 disappointing, but was marked 
by steadiness and a gradual broadening 


of demand Automobile production 


was stepped up by 10 to 35%, and a 
further moderate advance is in pros 
pect Rail orders were fait lin 
plate operations were up to 60% and 
galvanized sheets to 62% by the end 
of the month Buying closely re flected 
this greater use, but forward purchas 
Warehouse sales were 


in good volume, m« 


ing was absent 


tly in small lot 


Pig iron inquiry was spotty 


peace CONTINUE IN GOOD vol 
KJ ume, with a quickening 






demand 
for residential construction 
for West Coast lumber art 
ferred in anticipation of a 


Orders 
be ing de 
lowering 
of shipping rates 


Ww PAINT AND VARNISH TRADE up 
to 14% above a year ago, anda 
better demand from soap manufac 
turers, sales and use of naval stores 
both improved in March. Trading was 
brisk for the first half month, then 


became relatively dull 





Ww" ESALE PAPER MARKETS in all 
grades were rather quiet for the 
first half of March, holding up rela 
tively better than in many other com- 
modities but nevertheless sharing the 
general slowing in business activity 
In the latter half of the month a better 
be 0k 


papers and the less expensive grades of 


tone appeared, particularly in 


bonds and writings 


Market 


S INDICATED IN THIS REPOR1 
\ month, second quarter steel pri 
were generally unchanged from earlie; 
levels, except for a liberalization 
discounts. The maximum quantity di 
count of $3 per ton on carbon st 
bars, hot and cold rolled sheets a: 
hot rolled strips, heretofore grant 
on orders of 150 tons or more, is nm 
applicable to lots of 75 tons of or 
gauge and quality The tin plat 
price was reaffirmed for the secon 
quarter only, instead of for second an 
third quarters to cover the canning 
season, as the makers are unwillin; 
to make long range commitments 
view of the possibility of higher ti 
prices in the event of war emergency 
Warehouse prices are firm. Pig i 
prices are nominally unchanged, br 
are soft, with several reports of pri 


concessions 


| UMBER PRICES CONTINUED to ad 
4 vance moderately but steadily 

March, and the market is distincth 
firm. Hardwood prices continued a 


about the same level, but showe 


better underlying strength 


™ ADVANCE IN TURPENTINE prices 
continued strongly in March, to 
cents per gallon over mid-February 
and was firmly held. Medium grades 
of rosin were up 7!/, to 35 points, fine 
grades up 10 to 15 points, B grade un- 
changed 


rNHE PRICE OF CHEMICAL PULP was 
| shaded $1 to $2 per ton early in 
the month. Otherwise the paper 
There 
is still some price cutting, particularly 
on tissues, but it is less prevalent than 


markets are noticeably firming. 


a month ago. Among the paperboards, 
news, chip and kraft liners advanced 
$2.50 per ton about the middle of the 
month and are firm at the higher level 


Waste paper and domestic rags also 


advanced in price 


Oil CQ. 
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SHASING 











SET THESE PACKS 
OF LENOX WOLVES 
ON THE TRAIL OF 
METAL CUTTING 
JOBS! 


If you are looking for long 
lasting keen edge blades buy 
“THE BLADES IN THE PLAID BOX” 


NO SHARP 
AND 

HACK SAWS STRONG 
BAND SAWS 
AMERICAN SAW & MFG. CO. 











AS THE TEETH OF A WOLF 
Springfield, Mass. 









Supply 


PETROLEUM 


UTPUT OF CRUDE OIL was sharply 
O up in March and crude runs to 
stills were substantially higher. Stocks 
of fuel oil were seasonally reduced, 
but stocks of crude oil and gasoline 
continued to advance more than season- 
ally. 


RUBBER 


1TOCKS ARE BEING SHARPLY reduced 
S under the 50% export quota, and 
pressure is already under way to secure 
a 55% allowable at the May meeting 
of the International Committee. 


TIN 


fFXHE INTERNATIONAL TIN COM- 
I MITTEE has fixed an export quota 
of 40% for the second quarter, as 
compared with the first quarter ruling 
of 35% for export and 10% for the 
buffer pool, which is now supposed to 
be holding close to its maximum 
tonnage of 15,000. Thus production 
will be curtailed by 5%, though exports 
on a free market may rise by 5%. The 
arrangement is frankly a compromise 
forced by the failure of prices to rise 
above the buffer pool objective. It 
will serve to hold down supplies (down 
1,355 tons in March but still 9,000 
tons greater than a year ago) while 
maintaining a liberal outlet for the 
metal. Overshipments of the first 
quarter may be deducted from second 
quarter quotas. 


ZINC 

pena OF SLAB ZINC were moder- 
\ ately reduced in March as produc- 
tion throughout the industry held to 
curtailed levels. Stocks are estimated 
as equivalent to 3 months’ supplies, 
while unfilled orders are at the lowest 
point since last June. 


APRIL 1939 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION AT 
MINIMUM COST PER USER 


Here’s health insurance 
and lower washroom costs. 
Onliwon Towels and Tis- 
sue, dispensed from lock- 
ed, sanitary cabinets, help 
to protect employes 
against many contagious 
diseases at no extra cost. 

For a true measure of 
washroom economy, judge 
by the cost per user, not 
by the price per case. Ask 
your local A. P. W. dis- 
tributor about Onliwon 
Service,orwritetoA.P.W. 
Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


~ 








Onliwon Towels and ‘Tissue 


The economy washroom service 








Demand 


|) pos FOR PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
was fair in March, but scarcely 
proportional to the increase in output 
and supplies. The Bureau of Mines 
estimate of requirements in April is up 
3% from March, but 1% below actual 
demand a year ago. 


YONSUMPTION IS HOLDING up well 
A to expectations, and factory buy- 
ing was in good volume. Tire manu- 
facture is active, as are sales, though 
stocks were up somewhat in February. 


NDUSTRIAL DEMAND FOR TIN con- 
] tinued at the disappointing rate of 
the first two months. During the 
first half of March trading was ex- 
ceedingly light, pending the decision 
of the International Committee. In 
the second half, activity rose notably, 
to the best rate experienced in several 
months. Requirements for tin plate 
have improved moderately, also cur- 
rent use in the automotive field, though 
there has been little forward buying. 


“Win te! 
T= 





YALES OF ZINC WERE DECIDEDLY 
KJ brisk in March, as the best busi- 
ness in several months was reported, 
running as high as 15,500 tons in the 
second week, without the _ virtual 
stagnation which frequently follows 
such a buying spurt in this market. 


QENNSYLVANIA CRUDE WAS 
advanced by 10 to 12 cen 
barrel, and some North Texas 
up by 4 cents. Otherwise the 
structure was on the weak side 
slight improvement in demand 
refinery products bolstered the 
ing schedule on Mid-Continent 


for the time being. 


UBBER PRICES HELD AT 16 
R for nearly half the m 
dropped to 157/,; in the third week 
ended the month fractionally 
16 cents on weaker foreign cabl 
a falling stock market. 


_ PRICES WERE UNUSUALLY 

at 46 cents for the first we 
March, rose briefly to 46.35, and 
fluctuated between 45.90 and 
up to the time of the quota annot 
ment on the 22nd. The response t: 
regulation was prompt, and in spi 
trading the spot quotation rose 

to 46.70, ending the month 
46.50. The immediate position 
distinctly buoyant, but toward 
end of the month discounts reapps 
on the more advanced contract 

5 points off for May, and 10 poin 
for June and beyond. 


<p PRICE OF 4.50 CEN 
unchanged through March 
the market was stronger than for 
time past. Ore prices which gen 
follow the quotation on slab 
advanced $1 per ton in the cl 
week, and a corresponding in 
in slab prices would not be sur 





























IF YOU SELL 10 
BIG BUSINESS 


Don't Miss This Opportunity? 


1939’s biggest event for U.S. purchasing agents. . . 
the 24th Annual Convention of the National Asso- 


ciation of Purchasing Agents will be held in 


San Francisco, May 22nd through 25th. 
For complete news of this Convention 8,918 “P. A.’s” 
will depend on PURCHASING’s May and June 


issues. 


Seasoned advertising executives regard these Special 
Convention Issues as the best opportunity of the 
year to impress the men who wield major buying 


authority for the nation’s biggest business firms. 


If you sell to Big Business, don’t miss this outstand- 
ing advertising opportunity. Get the benefit of the 
intense reader-interest, long life, extra circulation, 
exclusive coverage provided by these feature issues. 
Investigate now! Write for complete details and 


advertising rates at once. 


3 1 R ( H A S | N G Il West 42nd St... New York 
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